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A SCENE ON THE RIVER PLATE. 


Affairs of a private nature rendered it ne- 
cessary for me to communicate with my hus- 
band, and as letters were, in all respects un- 
safe, I thought it better to go myself, (I was 
at Monte Video, and he was in command of 
the Brazilian blockading squadron, up the 
river Plate, before Buenos ee An ex- 
cellent opportunity presented itself ina Bra- 
zilian corvette, commanded by an elderly, civ- 
il, and good natured Frenchman. 

All being arranged, I took leave of m 
children, recommending them to the kind of- 
fices of my friends and neighbors, and embar- 
ked on the 25th of July. 

It was very cold weather, and the air of 
the Plate is peculiarly piercing ; we tried to 
heat a stove, which the captain had kindly 
procured for me, but it choked us with smoke 
and we were obliged to relinquish the at- 
tempt, which, perhaps, was not to be regret- 

; very warm clothing and as much ex- 
ercise as possible on deck, being far better 
methods for alleviating this sort of discom- 
fort. The French generally, in their private 
arrangements, are more economical than we 
are ; the captain had little closets fitted up 
in his own cabin, where he carefully kept 
locked up his china and glass, and all such 
stores of provisions as he could conveniently 
keep in them ; what was wanted he regular- 
ly gave out himself every morning, and he 
kept the keys in his pocket : notwithstand- 
ing all this, we had a most liberal and excel- 
lent table, and the finest coffee I have tasted 
on board ship. Our mess was composed of 
the captain, the pilot, and myself; the pilot 
was, I believe, the only Englishman, on board, 
all the rest were French, Brazilians, and ne- 
groes. Ihad brought with me some needle 
work, books, and writing materials, which, 
with the grand occupation of —— myself 
warm, quite filled up my time for the three 
“——< my voyage. 

rly on the morning of the 28th, I sus- 
pected by a certain movement and hubbub on 
board, that we were approaching our desti- 
nation: I rose, and began to make my toilet 
as quickly as possible. The captain present- 
ly knocked at my door and informed me that 
we had reached the squadron, and should 

sently speak; he therefore, begged to 
ow what he should say about me—for the 
~~ man seemed shrewdly to suspect that 
had taken upon myself to go nobody knew 
why, where every body thought I had no bu- 
siness to be. I replied, “merely say that I 
am on hoard, if you please, Sir.” Accord- 
ingly, in a few minutes after the commodore 
had hailed him, I heard the intelligence baw- 
led out through his speaking trumpet, in 
good Portuguese. My husband’s boat was 
alongside in a second, soon followed by those 
of several of the other commanders, and we 
sat down to such a breakfast as they had not 
enjoyed for many days; after which we took 
leave of our kind host inviting him to dine 
with us the following day. 

The weather was beautiful, and we passed 
a very pleasant day in visiting several of the 
principal vessels. 

On the fellowing morning the squadron 
got under weigh, and anchored as near to 

wenos Ayres as possible, The Brazilian 
vessels were much to, heavy for service on 
the river Plate, and drew too much water ; 
an incalculable disadvantage to them during 
war. However, we were able to get near 
enough to have a very interesting view of 
the city and harbor; and having retired from 
the dinnertable, where most of the comman- 
ders were our guests, I sat on the poop sur- 
veying with peculiar, and somewhat painful 
interest, the novel scene before me. The 
vessels of our gallant enemy seemed to me 
alarmingly close; and as to Buenos Ayres, 
although it looked so pretty, quiet, and invi- 
ishing it 


ting, I could not help secretly wishing 
much further off. . J 





The gentlemen soon joined me, took their 
coffee,and were each on board their own ships 
before dark. I felt rather fatigued, and was 
in bed by nine. 

The scene still haunted me, and I could 
not help saying to my husband, with a voice 
betraying a little apprehension, “suppose our 
Buenos Ayrean friend were to take it into 
his head to pay us a visit to night?” “Let 
him come,” was the reply,and then,—“Non- 
sense, my dear, go to sleep.” Which order 
I obeyed with dutiful promptitude. 

I recollect awaking very shortly afterwards 
with a start of terror; strange and confused 
noises were around me: “the enemy is among 
us!” rung in my ears; my husband, already 
up, cried out, “very well;” and then sayin 
tome, “I will be back in a minute” he le 
me. Icrept out of my bed, huddled on some 
clothes and poked my feet into my husband’s 
large slippers, because they lay closest to the 
bed. The shots whizzed fearfully above my 
head, and well I knew that it was a mere 
chance whether or not they entered the 
cabin windows. My husband soon re- 
turned with the steward; the former tak- 
ing me by the arm, drew me as quickly as 
possible on deck, and then down the com- 
panion ladder; the steward collected all my 
traps and followed us. We went into the 
gunroom which lay quite aft beneath the 
poop cabins; it was lined on each side with 
small sleeping cabins; in one of these (a 
spare one which had not been occupied) he 
placed me, recommending me to lie down 
underneath the bed place, and having thus 
disposed of me, returned to his duty, The 
firing at this time was tolerably warm; the 
little cabin, from the circumstances of its be- 
ing a spare one, was filled with all sorts of 
rubbish, and on looking underneath the berth 
I found that it was also occupied in the same 
way; and the whole was so small, close and 
sickening, that I began to think I might as 
well be shot as smothered; I looked into the 
gunroom, where a marine officer was seated 
composedly by the powder magazine, which 
lay open before him; I decided to take my 
station here on the floor, leaning against the 
side of the cabin I had just emerged from. 

The fire began to slacken; sometimes it 
ceased altogther, and was renewed at inter- 
vals, which gradually became longer. I do 
not think my companion and I exchanged a 
single syllable : he was a little, quiet, elder- 
ly man, and as nothing from the magazine 
was yet wanted, on deck, he had as snug and 
idle time as myself; he nodded and napped 
until some sudden repetition of the firin 
roused him; then he crossed himself, sighed, 
and napped again. 

About the middle of the night my husband 
came down and begged 1 would turn in to 
the little bed, and try to take some repose, 
The night had become so very dark, that it 
was probable the struggle would not be re- 
newed until dawn, when the enemy would, 
he presumed, try to get back into their strong 
hold, which he should prevent, if possible : 
as yet he thought little damage had been 
done on either side. 

I accordingly e into the little bed, 
which the steward cleared and prepared; an 
unusual stillness pervaded the whole vessel, 
and I soon sunk into a feverish and dreamy 
repose, 

No dawn found its way into our abode; 
but I was conscious of a stir beginning thro’ 
the ship. I looked into the gunroom; the 
dim lamp was still burning, and the little man 
still por Ane we were both, however, thor- 
oughly shaken out of our drowsiness by a 
sudden and tremendous broadside, given by 
our vessel, which was succeeded by various 
demands for ammunition stores, so that the 
old gentleman began to be fully and actively 
employed, the fire on both sides being kept 
up with unremitting warmth. The steward, 
with professional coolness, apologized for the 
want of coffee, but brought atray with wine, 
bread, cold fowl, and pie, which he secured 
with care. 








From this time we were nearly six hours 
closely engaged; we were aground three sev- 
era] times; a species of danger which gave 
me much uneasiness. Now and then an offi- 
cer, (they were chiefly Englishmen,) came 
down, and having popped his head, face, and 
hands into water, and taken a glass of wine 
from my tray, returned ; from them I receiv- 
ed the most | reports, and their 
faces, though hot, black, and dirty, looked 
so merry and full of hope, that the very sight 
of them did me good. I learned that sever- 
al men were wounded, but none as yet dead, 
at least that they knew of. They generally 
remarked that the enemy fired too high— 
(comfort for me.) 

I had not seen my husband since midnight 
and I began anxiously to watch for his com- 
ing. ye to feel wy and dejected. I 
had lost all idea of time, and ventured to ask 
my friend,the marine,what o’clock he thought 
it was: he went toacabin for his watch, and 
seemed as much surprised as I was, to find 
that it was between eleven and twelve. 

I imagined that we must be coming toa 
conclusion ; the firing was no longer so con- 
stant and steady ; a long pause had now suc- 
ceeded; but as to what had been done, what 
had been really effected, I knew no more 
than if I had remained at Monte Video. At 
length I heard my name called by my hus- 
band : I flew out of the gunroom, and reach- 
ed the bottom of the companion ladder, when 
on looking up, the _ struck me so sud- 
denly and so dazzlingly, that I could scarce- 
ly tell whether the begrimed and blackened 

gure that stood at the top, was my hus- 
band or not, and even his voice was so chan- 
ged and hoarse, that I hardly recognised it 
as he cried out :— 

“Come up directly—I want you particu- 
larly to see with your own eyes the position 
of the vessels now, at the close of the action.” 
“I shall be very glad to come up—but—are 
you sure the action is quite closed ?}—“Yes 
—I don’t much think we shall have another 
shot—J shall give no more—come, come !” 
and upI went. in ascending, my foot slip- 
ped twice, which I attributed to my own 
agitation ; but it was no such thing, I had 
stepped in blood! It was down this ladder 
the wounded had been conveyed, and while 
pausing at the top to recover from the sick- 
ening sensation I experienced, the groans of 
a young wounded officer from a cabin below 
met my ear. 

Alas! how little can those who only read 
of battles through the cold and technical me- 


| dium of a general officer’s builetin, conceive 


of the reality! This first slippery step of 
mine into an actual field of slaughter, con- 
veyed an impression which can never be 
erased, 

Summoning all my presence of mind, I ac- 
companied my husband to the side, and step- 
ping upon the carriage of a gun, looked 
round, The first thing that fixed my eye 
was the ship of the Buenos A admiral, 
stranded, a complete and abandoned wreck— 
there she lay,covered with honorable wounds. 
The admiral’s flag was on board one of the 
smaller vessels, and he was effecting his re- 
treat in good order. I then looked up at 
our own ship—to the eye she seemed almost 
as complete a wreck as her antagonist: her 
sails were floating in ribbands, her masts and 
yards were full of shot without exception— 
every thing was crippled; she had ides 
numerous cannon shot imbedded in her hull, 
while others had passed .right through the 
opposite side ; the decks were sm with 
dirt, and blood; the seamen, overcome with 
fatigue, were crawling about, or sinking with 
their heads on the carriage of the guns. [ 
then looked at our other vessels, who were 
grouped at some distance behind; but I could 
not discover that either they, or the Buenos 
Ayreans, who were conveying away their 
— admiral, had suffered the slightest 

amage. I then discovered two of our ves- 
sels in the distance, one very far off indeed : 
that nearest to us we soon observed had 





her foretop mast shot away, but for the flight 
of the other we could not then account; we 
afterwards ascertained that she left early in 
the action, because her captain had received 
a wound in the arm. 

A few hours were devoted to the rest and 
refreshment of which the whole ship’s com- 
pany stood so much in: need; but towards 
evening repairs and cleaning had begun; the 
other vessels were called to our assistance, 
especially the one I had arrived in, and ina 
day or two we were pretty well patched up. 

On the 4th of August I took leave of my 
husband, and, accompanied by those who 
were the most severely wounded, went again 
on board the quiet Frenchman. We reach- 
ed Monte Video on the 8th, after an absence 
of fourteen days. 





From the North American Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF THE HON.JNO. SERGEANT. 

Preliminary to the subsequent unadorned 
but authentic memoir of an eminent jurist 
and true American, we should not deem it 
necessary to disclaim all political partialities, 
were we not, sometimes, required by undis- 
criminating injustice to abstain from all allu- 
sions to civil and ecclesiastical affairs. The 
politics, therefore, of Mr Sergeant, whether 
in faction’s phrase, they are termed demo- 
cratic or federal, it is not our business to in- 
vestigate and adjudge. We sympathise not 
with any party, but admire and love our whole: 
broad, bright, and beautiful Farner.anp, 
its magnificent constitution and its glorious 
liberties. As the friend of his country and 
the advocate of its rights and honors; as the 
creat. or coadjutor of great and noble em- 
prise; as the defender of innocence and the 
scourge of injustice; as a man of letters and 
an ornament to society, we respect and ad- 
mire the profound and accomplished mind, 
the developement and dominion of which it 
is our purpose to elucidate. 

Joun Serekany was born on the 5th of 
December, 1779, in the city of Philadelphia, 
His father, Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, 
was anative of New Jersey, and represen- 
ted that state in the revolutionary Con 
ses of 1776 and 1777. In 1778 he came to 
Philadelphia, and was immediately appointed 
Attorney General, which office he held for 
upwards of two years. Besides the profes- 
sional eminence which he had attained, he 
was distinguished for his activity and zeal as 
a politician, and as one of the most promin- 
ent leaders of what was then called the con- 
stitutional party, and which was the basis of 
the present democracy of the state. It was 
the party which ranked among its members, 
then and aftewards, Franklin, , M’Kean, 
Findley, Smilie, and many others of equal 
distinction. Mr Jonathan Sergeant died in 
October, 1793, of the yellow fever. He was 
one of the committee of citizens, who volun- 
tarily gave their services to the community 
at that awful period, and, instead of flying 
before the desolating pestilence, remained to 
give comfort and assistance to the diseased 
and the dying. Mr Sergeant’s particular du- 
ty was to take charge of the orphans depriv- 
ed of their natural protectors, by the 
vailing malady, who were provided for Ina 
house designated for that purpose. He died 
in the performance of this noble duty, leav- 
ing ten children, of whom the subject of this 
— —' the ae quamewet 

0 eant, havi uated at Prince- 
ton Coll y qhanlt's congll in the 
city of Philadelphia, with the intention of 
qualifying himself for the mercantile profes- 
sion; but, soon dissatisfied with the pursuit, 
he was induced, fortunately for himself and 
for his country, to devote his talents to the 
bar. After completing the regular course 
of professional study, under the tuition of the 
late Jared Ingersoll, he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the summer of 1799. From that time 


to the present, his career, as a professional 
and a public man, has been signally honora- 
ble to himself and beneficial to all whose in- 
terests, whether as clients or constituents 
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have been committed to his care. The 
same unbending integrity and exalted intel- 
ligence distinguished his early years, that 
have characterized him in mature life, and 
have so much contributed to secure the proud 
distinction which he now enjoys. At the 
bar he almost immediately acquired great 
reputation, and the professional reader will 
recollect the flattering compliment which 
was paid from the bench of the Supreme 
Court to Mr Sergeant, within a very short 
time after his admission, 

From his entrance into life, Mr Sergeant 
was identified with tiie democracy of his na- 
tive state, and from the fixed principles of 
that party, as promulgated by its original ad- 
vocates, in the course of a long public life 
he has never swerved. In 1800, not a year 
after he commenced the practice of the law 
he was appointed attorney general, by Gov- 
ernor M’Kean; and in 1802, a commissioner 
of bankruptcy, by Mr Jefierson. In 1805, 
he was elected to the legislature of the state 
from the city of Philadelphia; and after de- 
clining a reelection the following year, was 
again elected in 1807. During this session, 
the attention of the legislature was engross- 
ed by many subjects of momentous interest, 
in the discussion of all of which Mr Sergeant 
though one of the youngest members inthe 
house, bore an active and distinguished part; 
and was regarded by al! parties, at a time too 
when political rancor was most active, as 
one of the most powerful and accomplished 
debaters, 

His successful exertions in conjunction 
with the other leaders of the party, in avert- 
ing the threatened impeachment of the then 
executive, gained him no little additional 
reputation. During the session of 1807-8, 
Mr Sergeant was chairman of the committee 
on roads and inland navigation, and it was 
during that session that the first act was 
passed giving the direct aid of the state to 
turnpike roads, and appropriating about two 
hundred thousand dollars for the improve- 
ment of the state. In the course of a long 
legislative life, Mr Sergeant has omitted no 
opportunity of promoting the cause of virtue 
and morality, and on two occasions has had 
it in his power by direct personal and official 
agency to sustain it. The bill introduced 
into the legislature of Pennsylvania, and 
passed into a Jaw, effectually to prevent mas- 
querades, one of the most dangerous modes 
of European luxury and licentiousness, was 
suggested and triumphantly advocated by 
Mr Sergeant in the session of 1807. When 
in the house of representatives of the union, 
twenty years afterwards, a petition was pre- 
sented, desiring authority from congress to 
establish lotteries in the District of Columbia 
—Mr Sergeant rose, and in a briet but mas- 
terly speech, protested with so much power 
and eloguence against further legislative 
sanction of this baneful species of gambling, 
that not only was the suggestion promptly 
withdrawn, but a committee was instructed 
to prepare a bill forever abolishing the lot- 
tery system within the jurisdiction of the 
federal legislature. These are two incidents 
in Mr Sergeant's career, which, though out- 
shone by the splendor of his other public ser- 
vices, deserve to be commemorated as illus- 
trative of his unvarying interest in the cause 
of virtue, and that zeal to promote its objects 
which with him has never been known to 
deviate. It is in fact the moral purity of Mr 
Sergeant, his unsuspected honesty of motive 
and purpose, that has tended in no slight 
measure to advance him to his present per- 
sonal and professional eminence, In all the 
bitterness of party strife, we never remember 
to have heard one word of disrespect or re- 

roach uttered against the favorite son of 
ennsylvania, 

In 1815, Mr Sergeant was elected to con- 
gress, from the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, in the place of Gen. Jonathan Will- 
tams, who had died after his election. He 
was elected to congress until 1222, when in 
pursnance of his own wishes, he retired into 
private life. Such was Mr Sergeant’s pop- 
ularity in his district, and so sensibly did his 
constituents appreciate the services which 
he had it in his power to render them, that 
in 1820 his name was placed on the tickets of 
both parties, and he was elected by more 
than twelve thousand votes. 

Mr Sergeant's position in the house of 
representatives was always one of high dis- 
tinetion, and by his active participation in all 
the important discussions which occupied 
that body while he was a member, he acquir- 
ed 8 great influence in its deliberations, At 


the commencement of the session of 1815=16, 
he wat placed on the judiciary committee, 
and, two years after, was appointed its chair- 
man, in which capacity he continued until 
his resignation. During four years, he was 
on the committee of ways and means, at the 
head of which was the lamented Lowndes. 
On these two committees, Mr Sergeant ren- 
dered great and most effective service. The 
narrative of his legislative career is the his- 
tory of unremitting exertion to sustain, not 
only the general interest of the nation, but 
the policy of his native state, and from the 
beginning to the end he continued the un- 
wavering advocate of all those measures 
which Pennsylvania was especially interest- 
ed in sustaining. The first speech made by 
Sergeant on the floor of the house of repre- 
sentatives was in support of the tariff princi- 
ple, on the proposition to reduce at once the 
war duties, in which he sustained with much 
zeal and eloquence the interests of the man- 
ufacturers, and the protective policy. It was 
at this session that the tariff was first revised 
after the war, and its principle definitely re- 
cognized, and, however hostile a portion of 
the confederacy may be to the measures it 
involves, there can be no doubt of Mr Ser- 
geant’s sincerity and elevated patriotism. 
Unlike many others of the distinguished ad- 
vocates of “protection,” to whom experi- 
ence has shown the sound doctrine of the 
great American system, Mr Sergeant has 
been from the first to last its resolute and 
consistent friend. The combination of his 
name with that of the great father of that 
system has always appeared to us most hap- 
py. Henry Clay and John Sergeant may 
be regarded as having been born the friends 
of internal improvement and domestic in- 
dustry. 

In the session of 1816, Mr Calhoun advo- 
cated the project of the bank of the United 
States, and reported a bill establishing such 
an institution, with a capital of thirty five 
millions, to be increased if necessary, to fif- 
ty one millions. To the bill, as reported, 
Mr Sergeant moved and supported an amend- 
ment, reducing the capital to twenty mill- 
ions, which he believed to be fully adequate 
to the existing exigency. This amendment 
did not prevail. What its effects would have 
been can of course be a matter of conjecture 
only, but it has been believed that, had the 
capital been reduced in accordance with the 
suggestion of Mr Sergeant, the disastrous 
scene of speculation, which ensued, would 
not have occurred. 

The favorite measure of Mr Sergeant's 
legislative life was the establishment of a 
uniform system of benkruptcy, by which the 
rights and interests of debtor and creditor 
should be alike protected, and the communi- 
ty relieved from the accumulated curses of 
local insolvent laws, in whose train fraud, in- 
justice and rapacity walk hand in hand. The 
founders of the constitution had expressly 
given the power to congress, and in doing 
so had seemed to recommend its exercise, 
but, except for a short period, no such sys- 
tem had been in being since the formation of 
the government. The want of it had been 
most severely felt, especially in the north- 
ern and middle states, and bills had been re- 
ported to congress, with a view to supply 
the defect. All failed. In 1821, a bank- 
rupt bill passed the senate, and at the next 
session was reported in the house of repre- 
sentatives by Mr Sergeant, as chairman of 
the judiciary committee. It was supported 
by a most brilliant speech. The bill, how- 
ever, failed. To Mr Sergeant’s great efforts 
on this occasion, one of his political oppo- 
nents, (Mr Hayne) himself a high minded 
and magnanimous man, paid a distinguished 
but not unmerited tribute of respect subse- 
quently when another bill of the same char- 
acter was under discussion in the senate. 

On the 9th of February, 1820, he made 
his great speech on the Missouri question 
in reply to Mr Clay, a speech which receiv- 
ed panegyric from men of all parties at the 
time, and will always be considered one of 
the finest specimens of argumentative elo- 
quence our couutry has produced. Long 
subsequently, when on a memorable occa- 
sion party feeling was violently excited a- 
gaiust him, his conduct in the Missouri de- 
bate was made a theme of reproach in the 
senate of the United States. It needs no 
apology than that it accorded with the views 
of his constituents. Believing slavery to be 
most pernicious in its influences and effects, 
Mr Sergeant was anxious only to prevent its 
further extension, but never uttered or en- 
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tertained.a wish to aggravate its evils by in- 
considerate legislation, or to affect injurious- 
ly rights which are recognized by the laws 
and the constitution, 

At the following session on the resigna- 
tion of Mr Clay, Mr Sergeant was supported 
by a large vote for the speaker’s chair. In 
the year 1822, he declined a reelection to 
congress, 

In the fall of 1826, Mr Sergeant was nom- 
inated for congress, but no election took 
place. The same winter, he went to Mexi- 
co as minister plenipotentiary to the con- 
gress of American nations, which was to 
assemble near that city. Owing, however, 
to the intestine difficulties which had then 
begun to agitate the Spanish American Re- 
publics, and which have not yet subsided, the 
congress never met, and Mr Sergeant return- 
ea to the United States in the summer of 
1827, and was the same year elected by a 
large majority to congress from the city of 
Philade] phia. 

The sessions of the twentieth congress 
were occupied exclusively by the tariff dis- 
cussions, and by the constant explosions of 
the violent party feeling which then agitated 
the country. The tariff of 1828 was sup- 
ported by Mr Sergeant, as were also the va- 
rious bills for public improvement, and par- 
ticularly the appropriations for the Cumber- 
land road. Two bills of a local character 
were, during this congress, successfully ad- 
vocated by Mr Sergeant; the bill making an 
appropriation for the breakwater, at the 
mouth of the Delaware, and the bill for the 
permanent establishment of the mint at Phil- 
adelphia. The credit of the latter belongs 
exclusively to Mr Sergeant. During the 
session of 1827, the celebrated retrench- 
ment committee was organized, and Mr Ser- 
geant, having taken an active part in the de- 
bate, was madea member of it. He and Mr 
Everett constituted the minority who prepar- 
ed the protest defending the conduct and 
policy of the then admitistration, of which 
he was a zealous and consistent supporter. 

On the incidents of Mr. Sergeant’s pro- 
fessional life, it is not our intention to en- 
large. Having always been ranked among 
the leaders at the Pennsylvania bar, his rep- 
utation for forensic eloquence and profound 
legal attainments, is not surpassed by that 
of any advocate in the union, On two oc- 
casions, both of great public interest, have 
his talents been signally developed. On one 
he was employed to defend the rights of his 
native state, and of her citizens, against an 
attempt in the form of a land speculation, to 
deprive them of their property, and on the 
other as the advocate of violated humanity, 
he lent his valuable aid to protect the rem- 
nant of the Indian race from the official per- 
secution of which they were the objects. On 
both occasions he was successful. His ar- 
gument in the case of the missionaries, im- 
prisoned by the authorities in Georgia, was 
regarded as one of the most brilliant efforts 
of his genius. 

Uniting, thus, the inflexible integrity of 
the patriot to the prophetic wisdom of the 
statesman, and the unsullied virtue of the 
man to the penetrating eloquence of the jur- 
ist, Mr Sergeant has passed in his noble ca- 
reer, unassailed even by the mercenaries of 
faction and uncorrupted by the alluring se- 
ductions of power. He has resigned himself 
a vassal to the dominion of no party; he has 
never apostatized from the principles which 
his judgment and patriotism reqiured him to 
adopt and proclaim. Every exalted and en- 
nobling enterprize, that came within the 
sphere of his influence and action, he has 
never failed to advocate with the eloquence 
of truth. Amidst engrossing occupations, 
he has been and is a friend and ornament to 
the literature of his fatherland; and in every 
relation in lite, a model of Americar patrio- 
tism and domestic virtue. 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
Mechanical Invention on the Improvement of Mankind. 
BY G. C. VERPLANK. 

Sevbral years ago, in conversing with a 
very ingenious and well informed frend now 
deceased, | was much struck by a transient 
observation of his. ‘In.spite,’ said he, ‘of 
man’s boasted intellect, he is as much indebt- 
ed for his present state in civilized life to 
the hand as tothe head. Suppose,’ proceed- 
ed he, ‘that the human arm had ter- 
minated in a hoof or a claw, instead of a hand 
what would have been the present state of 
society, and how far would mere intellect 
have carried ust’ 














I do i6t know whether this idea was ori- 
ginal with my friend or not, although I have 
never since heard it or met With it in books; 
and.as he did not follow it out any further, 
I cannot say what were the particular conse- 
quences he meant to infer from it. Let us 
for a moment take up the supposition and 
follow it out for ourselves. Let us suppose 
that all the other origina] as well as secon- 
dary causes, which have operated upon the 
human race, to bring civilized society to its 
present state of art, power, knowledge, re- 
finement, and wide spread comfort and luxu- 
ry, to have remained as nearly as possible the 
same. Let us imagine the reason of man to 
have been as powerful, his curiosity as active 
his talent, courage, energy, enterprise, equal, 
nay, if you will, superior to that which he 
now possesses and exerts. But in place of 
his hand, that exquisite and wonderful piece 
of mechanism, so beautiful in contrivance, so 
perfect in its construction, so infinite in its 
uses, obeying the mind’s impulse with an ac- 
curacy and rapidity, which the mind itself 
cannot comprehend or follow—in place of 
that hand he has the paw of a wild beast. 
Under such circumstances, unquestionably, 
some form of society, of government, and of 
social order might exist. ‘The human mind 
might slowly observe and gompare many of 
the truths of reason and the laws of nature. 
The first principles of mathematics, depend- 
ing as they do, upon pure reason, might pos- 
sibly have been discovered, and the science 
of numbers and figure and measure develop- 
ed in theory by individuals, to no inconsid- 
erable extent. Ina race of men so formed, 
there might possibly be poets and orators, 
whose fancy or eloquence might have rival- 
ed or resembled those of the great names of 
the world’s early history, There might, 
and there doubtless would, have been the 
frequent exertion of brute valor; and there 
probably would have been sometimes added 
that application of mind to courage, which 
makes of the soldier a hero, a leader, a con- 
querer, 

But here, the force of mere mind, in such 
a world as ours, must have stopped. With- 
out the mechanical assistance of the hand, 
most of the discoveries and improvements 
ef each generation must have died with them 
and left no preparatory stock of knowledge 
to the next, for the want of the art of writ- 
ing. But this, however great it may seem 
in itself, is but the most inconsiderable of the 
privations to which man would be subject. 
‘Man,’ said Franklin, ‘is a tool making ani- 
mal,’ and without the hand where would be 
the tools of agriculture—the plough, the 
spade, and the wagon? where the builder’s 
skill and the houses which now shelter hap- 
py families, in place of the cave and the for 
est? where the boat, the sail, the ship, which 
connect nations together, and make the 
wealth and the wisdom of each portion of 
our race in some degree the property of all. 
As we proceed in this analysis, we may thus 
trace back the comfort, the happiness, the 
safety, the splendor, nay the very affections 
and virtues of social and civilized life to the 
industry of the hand. Still all this is the 
fruit of the labor of the hand guided by in- 
telligence. It is the toil of the hand direct- 
ed by experience, strengthened by knowl- 
edge gained by past experiment, by the ob- 
servation of nature, and by the application of 
reason to that experience and observation. 
This it is that constitutes that enlightened 
labor, to which society owes its elevation 
and its happiness. This it was that 
“roused man from his miserable sloth, 

His faculties unfolded, pointed out, 

Where lavish nature the directing hand 

Of art demanded, showed him how to raise 
His feeble force by mechanic powers, 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, 

On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 

On what the torrent and the gathered blast, 
Gave the tall ancient forest to bis axe, 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the stone, 
Till by degrees the finished fabric rose; 

Tore from his limbs the blood polluted fur, 
And wrapt him in the woolly vestment warm; 
Nor stopt at barren, bare necessity, 

But still advancing bolder, led him on 

To pomp, to pleasure, elegance and grace, 
And breathing high ambition in his soul, 

Let science, wisdom, glory in his view, 

And bade him be the lord of all below.” 

Such, in the language but without the ex- 
aggeration of poetry, are the magnificent re- 
sults of intelligent industry, of the hand exe- 
cuting what the mind has devised or discov- 
ered; either of them without the other be- 
ing powerless to any greatly useful end. 
The mind without the hand must be com- 
pelled to waste its force upon barren specu- 
lation, or to amuse itself with the fleeting 








visions of fancy. The hand without the 
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guiding mind, is bloody and dangerous, quick 
to injury, slow and awkward in any work of 
peace. Let them act together in intelligent 
unison, and then the whole man and the 
whole frame of society will move together in 
cheerful activity, right onwards to their high- 
est possible perfection and happiness. It is 
the boast of our own country and times and 
civil condition, that they are all auspicious 
to this union and the attainment of these 
ends. To cooperate to the best of his ability 
in securing and hastening forward this ex- 
cellent and beneficent effect, and especially 
to make its blessings more immediately felt 
by those around and about him, is at once 
the duty of every good citizen and his most 
exalted privilege. 

It is with such motives and views that you, 
fellow citizens have founded the Mechanics’ 
Institute of the city of New York. Its pri- 
mary object you have stated, in your consti- 
tution, to be ‘the instruction of mechanics 
and others in popular and useful science, and 
its application to the arts and manufactures, 
by means of lectures, apparatus, models of 
machinery, a museum, and library.’ 

In discharging the grateful and honorable 
duty which you have confided to me, of 
opening the course of scientific lectures ar- 
ranged for the present season, perhaps I can- 
not better employ the limits of an introduc- 
tory lecture, too circumscribed for the partic- 
ular elucidation of any single prominent 
branch of scientific inquiry, than by consid- 
ering a few of the more important advanta- 

es, which may justly be expected to flow 
from instruction of the kind proposed by your 
institution. 

Let me invite your attention, first, to the 
consideration of the probable beneficial ef- 
fect of the diffusion of scientific knowledge, 
amongst those prectically and habitually 
employed in the mechanic and manufacturing 
arts, as it is likely to operate upon the im- 
provement and advancement of the arts and 
sciences themselves. This is a view of the 
subject which did not, perhaps, occupy the 
foreground in the midst of the founders of 
the institute; but I place it first, because it 
first occurred to my own thoughts, and be- 
cause, too, ifnot the very first in importance, 
among the many uses of such institutions as 
this, it is scarcely secondary to any other. 

Perhaps there is no better definition of 
science, than that it is knowledge acquired 
by the thoughts and the experience of many, 
and so methodically arranged as tu be com- 

rehended by any one. That which exhib- 
its the truth, reasoned out by the mind from 
its own intuitive perceptions, and which re- 
lates not merely to that which is, but to that 
which must be, (such as the deductions of 
mathematics,) constitutes abstract science. 

Physical science is the methodized and 
therefore simplified knowledge of the order 
of nature, so far as hitherto observed. ‘This 
consists mainly, in the classification under 
general rules and names, of multitudes of ob- 
servations and experiments. It arranges and 
generalizes the observations of all ages made 
by those who, with eager eyes and attentive 
minds, have read the great book of nature, 
which she opens of her own accord to all 
men, and the experiments that by new and 
bold combinations of agents, or powers that 
do not ordinarily appear together, have ques- 
tioned nature herself and forced her to re- 
veal the secret rules and methods of her 
mighty operations. It is the business of the 
true teacher of useful science to lay all this 
before his pupils clearly, briefly, and meth- 
odically, hes following out and applying 
that beautiful and benevolent fundamental 
law of the author of all being and of all wis- 
dom, who governing all things by vast and 
comprehensive rules, includes millions of 
apparently jaring phenomena under the op- 
eration of some single cause, and has thus 
made a kind provision whereby the limited 
mind of man may grasp and turn to its own 
use the laws that sway the whole creation. 

The theory of science, then, is the exposi- 
tion of known facts, arranged in classes and 
arranged in words. Let then this general 
and preparatory acquaintance with the as- 
certained laws of nature, be widely spread 
amongst those who are constantly and hab- 
itually engaged in the various operations of 
the useful arts, and what will be the probable 
consequence? Instead of a comparatively 
few observers, most of whom see nature 
“through the spectacles of books,” or at best 
on the limited scale of the laboratory, or the 
lecture room, we have at once hundreds of 


men well grounded ip the principles of chem- 





istry, mechanics and general physical science, 
perpetually observing, watching, comparing 
applying, the working of those princples on 
the largest scale, onl under some peculiar 
advantages, which the man of mere specula- 
tive science can rarely enjoy. For instance, 
all who have turned their attention to me- 
chanical invention, know how often and how 
signally the most ingenious conception, suc- 
ceeding admirably in the model, are frustra- 
ted and found worthless when applied to 
practice on the scale necessary for any use- 
ful purpose, However valuable the model 
may be as an auxiliary, nothing but actual 
experience can teach the operation of fric- 
tion, of gravity, of the nature of materials, 
of the varying proportion of weight and 
strength in relation to an increased scale of 
size,and numerous other circumstances which 
it would require a lecture to detail. But the 
knowledge of all this is precisely what con- 
stitutes the difference between the accom- 
plished speculative projector, and the suc- 
cessful practical machinist; and as all this is 
every hour before the eyes ofthe actual me- 
chanic, it surely must prove a great thing for 
the improvement of mechanical skill and in- 
vention, to have this observation assisted and 
enlightened by sound theory, or, in other 
words, by a clear and distinct apprehension 
of what has already been invented or discov- 


ered. 
[To be continued. ] 
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A SKETCH. 


On the banks of the Hudson river, about four- 
teen miles from Albany, is situated the village 
of New Baltimore. The scenery around this 
little village is wildand romantic. It fronts the 
river, and is surrounded on the other sides by 
hills hiding it from view until the visitor ap- 
proaches within a few rods of it. A short dis- 
tance south of the village, on an eminence 
which overlooks the stream, isa spot of ground 
which has long been occupied as a grave yard. 
This hill is thickly shaded with small pines, and 
is.a frequent resort for the young people of the 
village. It commands an extensive view of the 
river and surrounding country, and in the sum- 
mer season is as pleasant a place as fancy can 
paint, The following lines were suggested at 
this place under the circuinstances they describe. 


Twelve months had passed away, since on a mound 
Which overlooks proud Hudson’s stream, I sat me down 
‘To nase at even tide on nature’s beauties. 

The hour Lremember well: ’twas on a summer’s eve, 
Just as the sun had set. The zephyrs 

Which were wont to play among the boughs 

Which shaded the green spot ou which I then reclined, 
Had ceased to inurmur; while mute nature, 

Hushed in silence, seemed to smile. 

The stream below was smooth as any mirror; 

And in it was reflected the scenery of the landscape 
Round, as if nature, conscious of her beauty, 

Had placed her mirror there, that in 

Such playful moments, she might view 

Herself thus dressed in grandeur! 

In my young days, when but a child, 

I’ve oft at even tide strayed from the playful group, 
And roamed o’er fields of green, alone, 

To gaze upon the stars and the bright moon; 

And while thus musing, oft have sut me down 

And listened to the night bird’s scream, 

As to some strain of music. I loved 

Its notes—tho’ harsh and wild they rung, 

And echoes answered from the dark, deep wood, 
Butthis place was one where some might feel 
Disconsolate and lonely—for superstition of such spots 
Had told strange tales! I sat upon my grandsire’s tomb, 
Where he had slept for twenty winters; and other 
Friends were sleeping there, whose graves were 
Almost new—who yet were green in earth. 

Should I have wept o’er their decay—mourned 

Their departure to a long and lasting rest? 

Ab no—in life’s grand drama well they played 

Their parts, and now they sleep in peace! 

I drop’d no tear upon their graves; for their 

Departure heaved no sigh; but smiled 

Upon thei: tombs' 


The dusky cloud of night . 
Now lowered around, The werrny he beauty all 
Was hidin darkness, The marble slabs which 
Marked the spot where the departed slept, 

Were seen like watching sentinels 

To guard the ashes of the dead! 

The little pines that shaded the green hill, 

Were hid in night; and now the owls shrill scream 
From the dark wood was heard to fill 

The mind with gloomy revery. ‘Then in the west 
The lightning gleamed, the distant thunder broke 
Upon the ear; and winds which long to silence 
Had been hushed, now murmured ronnd— 
Nature seemed all changed—in an hour! 

1 paused but for a moment on the spot, then 

Left my kindred’s tombs to mingle withthe world. 


Buffulo, Jan. 5, 1893. HAROLD. 





Power or THE Press.—The influence 
of literature upon good morals, is so obvious, 
that it seems strange that any should in- 
dulge the idea of advancing the one with- 
out encouraging the other, It is the most 
powerful lever that can be used for the direc- 
tion of public opinion, A taste for litera- 
ture is, in itself, a pure and elevated taste, 
and is an evidence of a high degree of re- 
finement. Literature softens the manners 
while it extends the views of a people, and 
gives elegance of thought, and benevolence 
of feeling, at the same time that it communi- 
cates knowledge. 


Tn our times, more than at any. previous 
period, must the influence be manifest, be- 
eause the number of those whoread is great- 
er, and books more abundant, better, and 
cheaper. And this must increase with time. 
Public opinion can not now be affected by a 
rumor, a song, or even an oration; but the 
press affords a source of information as a- 
bundant as the intellectual wants of man, 
as extensive as the thirst for knowledge, and 
as unfailing asthe mountain stream; always 
flowing and always full. People may now, 
as heretofore, be excited by a public speech, 
but their knowledge is gained by reading; 
their thoughts are formed, and their actions 
directed by the potent agency of the press. 
—West. Month. Magazine. 


Porvutar Lirerature—There must be, 
and always will be, a popular literature.— 
There will always be a vast amount of in- 
dustry and intellect employed in furnishing 
to society amusement and employment of an 
intellectual character. Books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, newspapers, will continue to be 
made to the full amount, as regards mere 
quantity, of the demand; and this species of 
writing will continue to furnish employ- 
ment for the leisure hours of a large majori- 
ty of the people of this country. It is per- 
fectly idle for the preacher or the critic to 
inveigh against light reading; it is as neces- 
sary to have light reading as to have light 
food. The keenest appetite, and the best 
digestion, wil! tire, if fed upon gross, strong 
diet, and will be gratified by an occasional 
change. Every mind requires relaxation; 
every mind will have it. The human mind 
can no more exist in a healthy state without 
amusement, than a vegetable without sun- 
shine; the latter will lose its color if doom- 
ed to perpetual shade, and the former its elas- 
ticity, if the kindly beams of fancy, feeling, 
and sentiment, be withdrawn. There must 
be a popular literature. It cannot be smoth- 
ered; it is not desirable that it should be. In- 
tellectual are the most innocent, and the 
most instructive; no other form or relaxa- 
tion is so laudable, and liable to so little ob- 
jection. Let us keep it pure. If men will 
read, and they must have something light, 
eléfant, and amusing, let them have it; but 
let us take care that it shall also be innocent, 
pure, instructive and elevating. To con- 
demn polite literature is folly; the course of 
wisdom is to improve it.—Ib. 








Beavtirut Extract.—The master minds 
that gave impulse to the reformation were 
highly cultivated, Luther, Calvin, Knox, 
and others, were men of extensive learning, 
and brought to the great cause in which they 
were engaged, rich stores of acquired know- 
ledge. They were great by nature. God 
gave them minds of gigantic capacity, and 
they filled them full of the treasures of wis- 
dom, These men did not bring about that 
extraordinary revolution which changed the 
whole face of society, and even affected the 
forms of governments in christendom, by 
appealing to vulgar prejudices, but by the 
force of argument. They had nothing to 
conceal, nothing which needed to be glossed 
over, or perverted; truth, in its native sub- 
limity, was the object of their search, and 
that which they taught to others. But 
though truth is mighty and will prevail, its 
cause can hot be advanced by ignorance.— 
The men to whom we have alluded, were 
opposed by the ripest scholars, and the 
greatest geniuses of their age, and they 
met them upon their own field, clad in the 
panoply of knowledge, armed with the wea- 
pons of piety and reason, and animated by 
patriotism and benevolence.—Ib 





Poute Lirerature.—W hat is called po- 
lite literature, embraces a vast proportion of 
all that is read in our country—it includes 
the whole circle of poetry, of fiction, and of 
imaginative composition. Most of our pe- 
riodicals, and of our popular literature come 
within its scope, It exercises, therefore, a 
controlling and pervading influence; a great- 
er influence, perhaps, than the more serious 
and elaborate productions in the several de- 
partments of science. There is no prospect 
that the quantity of this kind of writing 
will decrease, or the taste for it become ai- 
minished; because human nature is always 
the same, and that which has employed the 
highest powers of genius from the days of 
Homer to this time, will probably engage 
the same faculties throughout future periods. 
Indeed, we may reasonably expect, that the 
taste for this species of literature will in- 
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crease; for knowledge and refinement are in- 
creasing; and as the faculties of man become 
enlarged and polished, the mental appetite 
grows fastidious, and requires to be fed with 
the more elegant creations of genius, Man- 
kind is growing more and more intellectual, 
and becoming more and more addicted to 
mental pursuits and amusements.—Jb 





Tur Wonpers or Mopers Art.—You 
behold a majestic vessel, bounding over the 
billows from the other side of the globe; 
easily fashioned to float, with safety, over 
the bottomless sea: to spread out her broad 
wings, and catch the midnight breeze, guided 
by a slow drowsy sailor at the helm, with 
two or 3 companions reclining listlessly on 
the deck, gazing into the depths of the starry 
heavens. ‘The commander of this vessel, not 
surpassing thousands of bis brethren in intel- 
ligence and skill, knows how, by pointing his 
glass at the heavens, and taking an observa~ 
tion of the stars, and turning over the leaves 
of his ‘Practical Navigator,’ and making a few 
figures on his slate, to tell the spot, which 
his vessel has reached on the trackless sea; 
and he can also tell it, by means of a steel 
spring and a few brass wheake put together 
in the shape of a chronometer. The glass 
with which he brings the heavens down te the 
earth, and by which he measures the twenty- 
one thousand six hundreth part of their cir- 
cuit, is made of a quantity of flint, sand, and 
alkali—coarse opaque substances, which he 
has melted together into a beautiful medium, 
which excludes the air and the rain and ad- 
mits the light,—by means of which, he can 
count the orders of animated nature in a dew- 
drop, and measure the depth of the vallies in 
the moon. He has, running up and down 
his mainmast, an iron chain, fabricated at 
home, by a wonderful succession of mechani- 
cal contrivances, out of a rock brought from 
deep caverns in the earth, and which has the 
power of conducting, harmlessly down the 
sides of the vessel, into the deep, He does 
not creep timidly along from headland to 
headland, nor guide his course along a narrow 
sea, by the north star; but he launches brave- 
ly on the pathless and bottomless deep, and 
carries about with him in a box a faithful lit- 
tle pilot, who watches when the eye of man 
droops with fatigue, a small and patent 
steersman, whom darkness does not blind, 
nor the storm drive from his post, and who 
points from the other side of the globe,— 
through the convex earth,-to the steady pole. 
If he falls in with a pirate he does not wait 
to repel him, hand to hand; but he puts inte 
a mighty engine a handful of dark powder, 
into which he has condensed an immense 
quantity of elastic air, and which, when it is 
touched by a spark of fire, will instantly ex- 
pand into its original volume, and drive an ar- 
tificial thunderbolt before it, against the dis- 
tant enemy. When he meets another simi- 
lar vessel on the sea, homeward bound from 
a light excursion to his own, he makes a few 
black marks on a piece of paper, and sends it 
home, a distance of ten thousand miles; and 
thereby speaks to his employer, to his family, 
and his friends, as distinctly and significantly, 
as if they were seated by his side. At the 
cost of half the labor, with which the savage 
procures himself the skin of a wild beast, to 
cover his nakedness, this child of civilized life 
has provided himself with the most substan- 
tial, curious, and convenient clothing textures 
and tissues ot wool, cotton, linen and silk, the 
contributions of the four quarters of the globe 
and of every kingdom of nature. To fill a 
vacant hour, or dispel a gathering cloud from 
his spirits, he has curious instruments of mu- 
sic, which speak another language of new 
and strange significance to his heart; which 
make his veins thrill, and his eyes overflow 
with tears; without the utterance of word— 
and with one sweet succession of harmonious 
sounds, send his heart back, over the waste of 
waters, to the distant home, where his wife 
and his children sit around the fireside, trem- 
bling at the thought, that the storm, which 
beats upon the windows, may perhaps over- 
take their beloved voyager on the distant 
seas. And in his cabin, he has a library of 
volumes,—the strange production of a ma- 
chine of almost magical powers,—which as 
he turns over their leaves, enable him to con- 
verse with the great and good of every clime 
and age, and which even repeat to tim, in 
audible notes, the laws of God, and the pro- 
mise of his Savior, and point out to him that 
happy land, which he hopes to reach, when 
his flag is struck, and his sails are furled, and 


} the voyage of life is over, 
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FELLO 

To call a man a Fellow is no great com- 
pliment; but there are certain epithets at- 
tached to the word, by which it is rendered 
more than tolerable, and becomes accepta- 
ble, and even complimentary; yet, perhaps, 
after all, when we consider by whom the 
terms are used, and to whom they are gene- 
rally applied, the honor will not seem v 

t. There are many fellows in this 
strange world of ours, and, peradventure, 
the most common of all is the Clever Fellow. 
Myriads and myriads are there of superficial, 
bustling, impertinent coxcombs, who are as 
anxious to obtain the title of clever fellows 
asacity alderman to attain the honor of 
knighthood. Ido not know whether I am 
right or not—perhaps not; but it has always 
appeared to me that the term clever fellow 
indicated the lowest grade of intellect, mix- 
ed with a portion of effrontery, and seasoned 
with a spice of vulgarity. The genuine idea 
of a clever fellow has an intermingling of 
cunning blended with it, and it is especially 
applicable to small scriveners and rogue’s 
lawyers, who are most intimate with the 
darker passages and dirtier turnings, alleys, 
and doublings of the law. If a man has a 
quick eye for a flaw, a ready knack at puz- 
zling what is plain, of obscuring what is ob- 
vious, and that for the purpose of injustice, 
he is called a clever fellow. The epithet 
appropriately belongs to low and vulgar 
minds, and it is by them it is given; yet even 
by them it is seldom seriously bestowed on 
the higher orders of the mind—indeed the 
higher orders of mind are above the compre- 
hension of clever fellows. A thoroughly 
clever fellow must not have much originali- 
ty about him, for if so, he would be unintel- 
ligible to the many; he must have nothin 
of abstraction or deep thought, else he wi 
appear asa mere plodder—a dull mechanic- 
al genius, Your true clever fellow had bet- 
ter not think at all; for thereis always aset 
of opinions ready made for clever fellows.— 
He must arrive at all his knowledge intui- 
tively. His mind must possess that sort of 
swagger which marks the gait of a harlequin 
at Sadler’s wells; and his logic must be that 
which jumps to a conclusion, and laughs at 
the slow paced wisdom which would ad- 
vance carefully, step by step. He must be 
always ready to langh at what he cannot un- 
derstand, for a contemptuous laugh is a sure 
sign of superiority,—or at least of a con- 
sciousness of it, which is the distinguishing 
feature of a clever fellow. It is a certain 
fact—an axiom as clear as any in Euclid— 
that whatever does not come within the 
compass of a clever fellow’s understanding 
must be exquisitely ridiculous, And, as a 
clever fellow is nothing without superiority, 
and as superiority is manifested by a con- 
temptuous looking down on others; it be- 
comes aduty which a clever fellow owes to 
himself to preserve constantly on his features 
a ready made sneer, which seems to call the 
rest of the world fools. I do not know that 
it is any real sign of wisdom fora man to 
think it impossible for any one differing from 
himself to possess a grain of understanding, 
but this is usually the habit of clever fel- 
lows—they are the dandies of vulgar intel- 
lect—the exclusives of common place pert- 
ness. ‘To speak phrenologically, they have 
not the organ of veneration, or, if it exist at 
all, it is developed inwardly, that is, envelop- 
ed, and all their veneration is for themseives. 
They are not of opinion that they possess all 


knowledge, but they are so perfectly satis-| P 


fied with what they do possess, that they 
think all other knowledge very little better 
than ignorance. Whatever a clever fellow 
does not know, he thinks not worth knowing; 
and he will take care to let you understand 
that the knowledge which he possesses not, 
is not out of his reach, but without the com- 
pass of his desires. The fox that declared 
the grapes sour, was a clever fellow; and his 
mortification at not being able to reach them 
was not, I dare say, so great as his satisfac- 
tion at the ingenious thought of pronouncing 
them not worth reaching. A clever fellow 
is clever all over—mind and body too; in- 
deed, his mind and body are one—for your 
true clever fellow isnot a believer in mind 
independent of matter (which, by the way is 
rather strange, seeing that his own mind is 
no great matter ;) but let that pass—he is 
clever in body as well asin mind. He hasa 
a and pert dexterity, fitting him to be a 

erry Andrew or Jack Pudding to a travel- 
ing conjurer—indeed, I do not know 











an 
situation more peculiarly fitted to show forth . 


this; and 
I should think it the climax of com 
to pay to a clever fellow, to say that he isa 
com Jack ae —just as it would be 
a compliment to a tician to say that 
he isa complete Sir Isaac Newton. A Jack 
Pudding, you will observe, must needs have 
t activity of body and dexterity of hand; 
must have a quick eye anda ready wit, 
moreover he requires, for the due perform- 
ance of his important functions, a most es- 
pecial share of conceit and impudence—he 
must be ready, make a joke of any thing, of 
—-s a word he must be a clever fel- 
ow. 

There is another sort of a fellow called a 
Good Fellow. This word “good” 1s a great, 
large, big, bouncing adjective, but marvel- 
lously elastic withal, and fitting itself to ma- 
ny substantives of various, and even of op- 
posite qualities. Grammarians, who are the 
only people in the world that know nothing 
of grammar, say that the use of words is to 
express our ideas; whereas all the world 
knows that the real use of words is to con- 
ceal our ideas. In like manner, these silly 
grammarians say that the adjective is used to 
express the quality of the substantive; where- 
as, in truth, the substantive is used to express 
the quality. of the adjective; for what, in the 
name of common sense, is the meaning of the 
word “good” as it stands by itself? but clap 
a substantive to it, and you have a solution 
at once;—thus, for instance, in the case of 
good fellow, the word “fellow” shows you 
the meaning of the word “good.” There is a 
great difference between a good fellow and 
a clever fellow; a clever fellow is far from 
being a = fellow, he is rather a good for 
nothing fellow. A clever fellow is always 
bustling about, like a parched pea on a sho- 
vel; but a good fellow is as quiet as a mouse, 
and as easy as anold shoe. A clever fellow 
has all his eyes about him, but a good fellow 
never has his eyes above three quarters open. 
He takes the world as he finds it, and thinks 
it on the whole a pretty sort of a thing, and 
never meditates pulling it to pieces to make 
it go better, as babies do with watches. A 
clever fellow will be sure to contradict you, 
whatever you say; a good fellow will be’sure 
toagree with you, whatever you say. A 
good fellow is a kind of tame bear, clumsy, 
though tractable; you may lead him any 
where, and persuade him to any thing. He 
will tell you good stories if you like to listen 
tohim, and if you do not he will listen to 
your bad ones. He will laugh at your jokes 
and pity your griefs. He will eat at an 
table and drink at any tavern. He will 
chirp overhis glass and praise the nastiest 
wine that was ever bottled. He will never 
be the first to break | a party, but will sit 
beyond midnight, kindly oblivious of his wife 
and children. A good fellow is quite in 
his glory, and at the very perfection of his 


goodness, when he is half drunk or half 


asleep. If you have wit, you may make 
him your butt; and if you have not, you 
may play off your stupidity upon him, and 
he will take it for wit. He must care for no- 
body, but be at every body’s service. He 
bears no resentments, and is obliging to all 
the world, except his own family, of whose 
existence he seems hardly aware. His 
mind, like his body, seems to have acquired a 
habit of sitting quietly down and confining 
itself to a place. He is a man who looks as 
though he had forgotten yesterday and had 
no thought for to morrow. He is a com- 
lete nose of wax, to be twisted or squeezed 
into any shape. He has no mental or mo- 
ral characteristics whatever—he is not a 
good man ora bad man, but is a good fellow; 
1¢ has neither wit nor wisdom, but isa good 
fellow; he has done nothing that any one can 
recollect—he has filled no heart with grati- 
tude and no tongue with his praises, but he 
isa good fellow. If he fall into trouble, 
(which he is pretty sure to do, for he takes 
no pains to keep out of it) his friends pity him 
it is true; but they have a very queer way 
of pitying him—they laugh at him with tears 
intheir eyes. They will not give him six- 
nce, but they will say he was a good fel- 
ow. 

Now, hereby we are brought to the ac- 
quaintance of another fellow—to wit—the 
Poor Fellow—another, and yet not another. 
A worn out good fellow makes a poor fellow; 
and so does adone up clever fellow. A poor 
fellow is a kind of waste butt for superflu- 
ous pity, and the dregs of sympathy;—com- 

ion is not kindly administered, but care- 
Sosaly thrown at him. His ngme is mention- 








ed at tables where once he sat gaily and glo- 
riously; and there starts up at ep hm of it 
a vision of a thread bare coat of doubtful co- 
lour, of a napless hat with a crown that 
one and down in the wind, and with a 

y brim that will never flap up again— 
a vision of leaky shoes, of greasy trowsers, 
of lantern jaws, and long grey hair; and the 
guests say “poor fellow;” then they drink their 
wine to drown the thought of him—thus lay- 
ing the ghost in a red sea. A poor fellow is 
like a drone in autumn—there is something 
passing melancholy in the slowness of its 
gait, and there is in its form and aspect that 
which tells of a by gone summer—of an eva- 
nesent brightness—a temporary flutter and 
gaiety; but cold winds are come, and heavy 
clouds hang their damp drapery in the gloomy 
sky, and the poor shivering drone is creeping 
to as warm a death as it cun find. The pity 
with which men look upon a poor fellow is as 
different from the compassion with which 
they regard a poor man, as the praise which 
they bestow'on a good fellow differs from 
the respect with which they treat a good 
man, There is something painful in the fa- 
miliarity of pity and the pertness of a half 
humorous sympathy. Even the truly gene- 
rous feel some repugnance in administering 
to a poor fellow which they do not feel in 
relieving a poor man, A poor fellow zeminds 
you of gay days; and there is a thought not 
to be surmounted, that some moral obliquities 
have assisted to form the downward slope in- 
tothe valley of adversity; while the poor 
fellow himself feels more deeply than all, the 
contrast of the present with the past—he 
knows that the past will never be present 
again, therefore he wishes the present to be 
past as soon as possible.—Poor fellow !— 
Drop the curtain—drop the curtein.—Lon- 
don Atheneum. 








Original. 
DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME, 


In tracing out the causes that resulted in 
the fall of the Roman Empire, we discover 
that they were produced, not by the sword, 
or any of those physical means that gene- 
rally prove the destruction of governments 
and nations; but by a moral force, by luxury, 
licentiousness, vice, and indolence. Had 
destiny decreed that Rome should have re- 
mained firm and permanent, until the arm of 
military power subdued her, she might have 
existed at the present time. Had it been her 
lot to have retained her dominion until she 
was deprived of it by foreign invasions, the 
nineteenth century might have found her as 
potent as she was when Julius Cesar mar- 
shalled her armies, and stood at the head of 
public affairs. Butthis was not to be her 
fate. Providence had determined that she 
should be her own destroyer. 

In my examination of the origin of her 
fall, I shall commence with the assertion, 
that the primary cause was false confidence. 
She surveyed the vast extent of her authori- 
ty, and, to use a bold expression, she found 
it bounded on the east by the rising, and on 
the west by the setting sun. All the nations 
of the earth bowed to the supremacy of her 
power; every people paid homage to her 
standard, and the whole world acknowledged 
her as its mistress. The Roman flag waved 
over the barren deserts of Africa, and over 
ihe vine clad hills of Gallia. The regions 
of torrid heat, and polar cold, were embraced 
within the boundaries of her empire. Elated 
by the consideration of the magnitude of her 
power, and resting her hopes of its retention 
upon the awe which her name could not fail 
to inspire; exulting in her glory, and flatter- 
ed by her own idea of her importance, she 
reclined in the lap of security, hugging the 
delusive phanton of vain expectation, and en- 
tertaining unlimited confidence in the perma- 
nence ef her empire. 

_ Indolence was the next step approxima- 
ting towards her ruin. Under the belief that 
her power had become firm and settled, she 
imagined there was no necessity for vigilance 
or care, maintaining her armies in a state of 
preparation for emergencies, or exercisin 
continual and sleepless caution. Her sol- 
diers— 


“The Roman legions, boasting once how loud! 


Of liberty and fighting bravely oer 
The Torrid and the Frigid zone, the sands 
Of burning Egypt, and the frozen hills 
Of snowy Albion, to make mankiad 
their thrallsa————"’ 


left to govern themselves, and relieved from 
the severe and rigid discipline to which they 
had formerly been subjected, soon degene- 











rated from their pristi 

lour, indulged in all the excesses of enerva- 
ting and effeminating luxury, gave them- 
selves away to debauchery, gratification 
of animal appetite and vice, and soon lost 
the stern, inflexible, and energetic spirit for 
which they were once so conspicuous, and 
by which they had gained the name of tnvin- 
cible. Her statesmen and public officers be- 
came negligent of their duty, the interests of 
their country, and its wants: became un- 
mindful of the principles of justice which 
they originally observed, and, what I have 
no hesitation in affirming, were the pillars of 
the government; and the chief trait in their 
administration was changed from integrity 
to venality. 

The fall of Rome was accelerated by the 
general state of luxury and libertinism that 
pervaded her. The enterprising, daring, vi- 
gorus, and ardent disposition, that distin- 

uished her from the rest of mankind, had 

eft her. Her citizens no longer delighted 
in battles, or burned to tread the path to glo- 

. Instead of martial music, they enjoyed 
the sounds of mirth and revelry. Instead of 
the tented field, they frequented scenes of 
debauchery. They had abandoned the wor- 
ship of Mars, and made Bacchus the God of 
their devotion. Luxury placed the couch of 
ease before them, and they sank —- it; she 
spread the table of abundance, and they ate; 
» 4 extended the cup of intoxication, and 
they drank. Temperance, frugality, and in- 
dustry fled; and with them the very essence 
of her power. Weakened by her vicious 
and unrestrained indulgences—by the cor- 
ruption of her officers, the laxity of the pub- 
lic ministers, and her utter destitution of 
moral virtue, she became an easy prey to the 
neighboring nations; who watched with 
pleasure her rapid degeneracy. The barba- 
rians issued in hordes from their northern 
homes, entered her once impassable portals, 
unresisied; took possession of her temples, 
robbed them of their sacred contents, plun- 
dered her fanes of their holy furniture, and 
rendered the city of Rome one vast scene of 
desolation. Thus we see that the mistress 
of the earth fell a victim to immorality and 
luxury, when the physical force of millions 
might have been exerted against her in vain; 

The history of Rome affords many inte- 
resting and salutary lessons to the politici- 
an, to the military officer, and to the philo- 
sopher. It teaches the first, that that state 
which is destitute of moral virtue must fall; 
the second, that an army to be powerful 
must be maintained under a rigid discipline; 
and the last, the inevitable consequences of 
popular corruption. 


Lewiston Academy. 


JuvENIS. 





BounDLEssNESS OF THE CreaTION.—A- 
bout the time of the invention of the telescope, 
another instrument was formed, which laid 
open a scene no less wonderful, and rewarded 
the inquisitive spirit of man. This was the 
microscope. The one led me to see a sys- 
tem in every star; the other leads me to see 
a world in every atom, The one taught me 
that this mighty globe, with the whole burden 
of its people and its countries, is but a grain 
of sand in the high field of immensity; the 
other teaches me that every grain of sand 
may harbor within it the tribes and the fami- 
lies of a busy population. The one told me 
of the insignificance of the world I stand up- 
on; the other redeems it from all its insig- 
nificance; for it tells me that in the leaves of 
every forest, and in the flowers of every gar- 
den, and in the waters of every rivulet, 
there are worlds teeming with life, and num- 
berless as are the glories of the firmament.— 
The one has suggested to me, that beyond 
and above all that is visible to man, there 
may be fields of creation which sweep im- 
measurably along, and carry the impress of 
the Almighty’s hand to the remotest scenes 
of the universe; the other suggests to me, 
that within and beneath all that minuteness 
which the aided eye of man has been able to 
explore, there’ may be a region of invisibles; 
and that could we draw aside the mysterious 
curtain which shrouds it from our senses, we 
might see a theatre of as many wonders as 
astronomy has unfolded, a universe within 
the compass of a point so small as to elude 
all the powers of the microscope, but where 
the wonder working God finds room for 
the exercise of all his attributes, where he 
can raise another mechanism of worlds, and 
fill and animate them all with the evidence 
of his glory. 





- LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENREAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Giencral Xutelligence. 
DOMESTIC. 


Usrorrusatre Casz.—About a month since, 
a verdict was rendered in the court of common 
pleas, against Christopher Hock, for a breach 
of promise of marriage, in favor of Catharine 
Raffin, who arrived in this country from Ger- 
many about the month of March last, and went 
to reside as a servant in the defendant's house. 
The dama awarded being $350, an execution 
was iceman the this amount with the costs; but 
not a vestige of property could be found to sat- 
isfy the judgment. Believing that the defendant 
was abundantly able to pay, and all the means 
which they could resort to by civil process to 
enforce it, having been exhausted, recourse was 
had to criminal process, issued by the police 
magistrates at the instance of the overseers of 
the poor, to require of him surety to save the 
city harmless from the support of the child of 
which the defendant was the putative father. 
Hock resisted by every means in his power the 
servace of the warrant, and it was only after a 
considerable struggle on the part of the officer, 
and the breaking open the doors of his dwelling, 
that he was arrested. Upon being taken to the 
police office, he exhibited a spectacle of poverty, 
wretchedness, and mental suffering, rarely pre- 
sented even in that office. He was without 
stockings, and so indifferently clad in other re- 
spects, that his apparent suffering from the 
weather, added to his long beard, uncombed hair, 
and dirty, besmeared face, rendered him an ob- 
ject of pity as well as loathsomeness. The old 
man, for such in reality he aegaered to be, al- 
though it is said he is not over fifty years of age, 
declined giving the security soquised of him, and 
utterly disclaimed his ability to do so, in conse- 
quence of which he was sent to the criminal 
prison at Bellevue. Here some of his fellow 
risoners discovered what the officers had been 
ooking for in vain, that Hock had money with 
him, nicely a in the skirt of his greasy 
and tattered frock coat, from which while asleep 
they cut out eighteen doubloons, besides several 
dollars in silver. Information of the loss hav- 
ing been communicated to the keeper, search 
was made in vain for the money, until one of the 
three who had participated in the theft, stated 
who were his accomplices and where a part of 
the money had been hid. By the aid of acarpen- 
ter, one of the plank was taken up from the floor 
through a hole in which sixteen of the doub- 
loons had been put, which were thus fortunate- 
ly secured, but whether for the old man, the 
affinanced plaintiff, or the support of the child, 
time can alone disclose. The trators of 
the theft have been held in lend x for a consid- 
erable time back upon a charge of passing coun- 
terfeit money, from which, it is said, they had, 
from their former good character, a prospect of 
escape. An indictment having been found 
against them for the present offence, it is now 
more than probable that they will be held ac- 
countable for that as well as the former.—WN. Y. 
Cour. § Enq. 








Commerce or Provipence.—The number of 
foreign arrivals at this port during the year 
1833 was 60, and clearances 47; coasters enter- 
ed 681, and 312 clearances; coasters arrived not 
cleared 2289. There arrived during the same 
period—Cotton, 45,778 bales; 96,128 barrels; 
Grain, 461,123 bushels; Coal, 21,220 tons. 





Scnoot Sxuir.—A memorial is in the course 
of circulation for the establishment of a School 
Ship in the port of New York, for the purpose 
of educating young men for the merchant’s na- 
val service. The object is a laudable and impor- 
tant one, and we hope will be liberally patron- 
ized. By such a resort, many an idle and vi- 
cious boy, we doubt not, may be reclaimed from 
the downward path, and become a useful, so- 
ber, and industrious citizen. As a measure of 
ag economy too, it is deserving of regard— 

‘or it is well known that there is a great want 
of mariners in this port—and an establishment 
of the kind would doubtless have great influ- 
ence to increase their number by turning to a 
useful direction a class of individuals who are 
now a moth and burthen upon the community. 
—N. Y. Com. 





Ustversiry or New Yorx.-At a recent meet- 
ing of the Council, the Rev. John Proudfit was 
appointed Professor of Greek, and Dr. Lewis 

- Beck, Professor of Chemistry. Professor 
Proudfit has already entered upon his duties, 
and Professor Beck is expected to do so in the 
course of the present month. These gentle- 
men would be a valuable acquisition to any 
Faculty. Professor Beck is extensively known 
not on as a Professor, but as an author of sev- 
eral scientific works, which have ensured him 
a high reputation. His work on Chemistry is 
now used as a text book in the University, and 
in several of our Colle 

We learn that the Institution has never been 
80 prosperous as at present. The number of 
et ts still continues to increase; and ar- 
rangements are now made for carrying up the 
building with such despatch, that it may be ex- 





pected to be under cover in September next.-Jd. 


furnishes 
a list of the steamboat accidents which occurred 
within a period of siz weeks, ending early in 
December. It is annexed. From this it may 
be seen that no less than thirteen have hap) 
within that period, attended with a loss, in the 
“s te, of more than one hundred lives! 

ew 


Igand, boilers burst, 16 lives lost. 

St. Martin, burnt, 30 or 40 
Caspian, burnt, 20 or 30 
ILinois, boilers burst, 13 to 20 
Thos. Yeatman, do 7 
Columbia, sunk, 4 
Paul Pry, boiler burst, 1 

Total 91 to 181 

Geo. Washington wrecked, Black Hawk 


burnt; Paul Clifford, Rapid, Peruvian, Chippe- 
wa and Bonnets o’ Blue, su 

With the exception of the New England, 
Geo. Washington and Paul Pry, all the above 
boats plied on the western waters. The New 
England plied between New York and Hartford; 
the Geo. Washington and Paul Pry on the lakes. 


Spirit Gass.—Another accident from the use 
of this article as a substitute for oil has recently 
occurred at Boston, by which a house was set 
on fire. Occurring, however, early in the 
pean the progress of the flames was soon 
arrested. About sunset, says the Transcript. 
as one of the clerks was trimming a Spirit 
Lamp, some of the turpentine mixture overran 
the lamp, fell on the window seat and took fire. 
A cotton rug or horse blanket was used to 
smoother the flames and wipe the window seat 
and then thrown into one corner of the room, 
where the fire occurred two hours afterwards. 
It is asserted positively on the authority of two 
credible witnesses, that after using the rug it 
was opened and examined carefully , and was 
not on fire when it was thrown on the floor. If 
this be true, and the testimony is sufficient, 
we have in addition to other danger attending 
“‘spint gas’’—that of spontaneous combustion- 
which has probably caused more fires that have 
not been accounted for, than any other latent 
cause, 





? 





Two Hunprep Dotiars Premium.—The New 
York Temperance Society offer a premium of 
two hundred dollars, for the best address to the 
corporation of the city—showing: First. The 
evils growing out of the present system of 

nting licenses for votaiting ardent spirits. 
rover The most practicable and approved 
plan for speedily correcting these evils. Tho 
merits of the addresses to be decided by Samuel 
Stevens, William D. Crosby, H. Maxwell, Elea- 
zer Lord, and John W. vitt. The manu- 
scripts may be addressed to Dr. A. W. Ivest 
corresponding secretary, No. 3, Park Place, be- 
fore the Ist of February 1834. 





Pirtssurc.—There is one sound in the streets 
of Pittsburg, which utterly forbids a stranger 
mistaking them for those of any other town on 
the continent. It is the ceaseless din of the 
steam engines. ey mechanic here of any 
pretension has one of these tremendous jour- 
neymen at work in his establishment. They 
may be purchased for what. would be the price 
of a pair of horses in New York, and it costs a 
mere song to keep them in fuel. Those ma- 
chines must do the work of a great many theu- 
sand mer at Pittsburg. 





Detaware Breaxwater.—According to a re- 
port made to Congress, this work can be com- 
pleted during the year 1835, if the necessary 
sum amounting to a little over a million is ap- 
propriated. The whole length is 3,600 feet, and 
the deposite of stone is now 2,700 feet. The 
ice breaker is 1,500 feet. The deposite of stone 
during the last year amounted to 155,000 tons. 
The light house is to cost $20,000. 


Wonperrur. Cure.—Eleazer Chase, of Fall 
River, (Vermont,) some seven or eight years 
ago, in cutting stone, broke off a piece of cast 
steel from some of his tools that flew into one 
of his eyes, and caused the loss of its sight. 
The steel remained, which made the eye ex- 
tremely susceptible ofcold, and caused frequently 
severe inflamations, with great pain and suffer- 
ing. Last winter and spring he suffered extreme- 
ly, and serious fears were entertained by him- 
self and friends that he would go off in a con- 
sumption. One alternative alone presented it- 
self, to prevent its fatal catastrophe; and that 
was to have his eye cut out—the steel that re- 
mained continued to irritate to that degree, and 
without hope from any other means and fast 
declining, and continually tortured by this dire- 
ful malady, he at last came to the conclusion to 
submit to the advice of his physician, and have 
this operation performed. 

About this time a friend of his told him of a 
remedy which was, to “ply. to his eye a magnet 
and draw out the steel. One was procured of 
great power, and applied—the second time of 
application the steel came out, and relieved his 
eye from the irritation that had become so very 
severe, and he is now well, and about his usual 
avocations, and saved the dreadful operation of 
having his eye dug out.—Fall Riv. Ree. 








Meracastue Lisnany Assoctation.—Last 
evening, says the New York Commercial of 
Wednesday, at Clinton Hall, was held the 13th 
anniversary of this valuable institution, which 
was ra attended. Theannual report was read 
by J. W. Stebbins, Esq. the president, which 
was full of interesting matter. Great expecta- 
tions had, at the time of the library being ‘re- 
moved to Clinton Hall, in 1831, been indul 
of endowments, sufficient to place the institu- 
tion on a footing inferior to no literary society 
in America. Although these have not been re- 
alized, the association is in a highly flourishing 
condition, and continues to fulfl, if not surpass 
the expectation of its founders. The spirit of 
inquiry is more active among the young men 
than ever. In January, 1833, there were be- 
longing to the association 1431 members, to 
which have been added during the year, 382,and 
there now remain, after deducting 159 with- 
drawals, 1654. Last Jan the li consis- 
ted of 7614 volumes, to which have been added 
1397, making a total of 9011, the additional vol- 
umes being principally donations from Messrs. 
G. C. Verplanck, Edward Everett, Edward 
Livingston, Dudley Selden, Mathew Carey, 
William B. Williams, and R. L. Smith. 

The receipts last year were $2979, and the 
expensés $2991, including for books and period- 
icals $1304, salaries $778, 


1, &c. The 
balance in the treasury is oo. ; 


’ 

In the report of Mr Stebbins, he said—‘It is 
a cheering reflection that so large a number, 
1654, of the young men of this city are ani- 
mated to such a degree, by the ambition of self 
improvement, as to pledge themselves the vota- 
ries of science. It augurs well for the name of 
this advancing emporium, whose future repute, 
must vary with the virtue and intelligence of its 
rising sons. It may be regarded as a sign, 
which should go far to redeem New York, from 
the aspersion frequently made, that here the 
cultivation of superior Laootaden, is overshad- 
owed by a rankand luxuriant passion for the ac- 
cumulation of riches—a passion which, when 
carried beyond the natural bounds, becomes a 
vice that stifles and supplants the growth of the 
better feelings of our nature. 

But however pleasing the indication, it must 
not be forgotten, that we comprise but one quar- 
ter of the full complement of merchant clerks in 
this city. They have been computed to exceed 
six thousand five hundred, leaving nearly five 
thousand young men in mercantile pursuits, un- 
included in the circle of this society; ignorant, 
many of them, of its existence, and requrin 
only to understand the benefits, to be pane | 
under its auspices, to exchange the pleasure 
which too many of them pursue, for the fruits 
ofintellectual and moral cultivation.”’ 

William Beach Lawrence, Esq., after the rea- 
ding of the report had been concluded, moved 
that it be accepted, and he sustained his motion 
by remarks pertinent to the occasion, and in 
which he repelled the idea that literature and 
science were useless to merchants. They were 
of primary importance in carrying on their ap- 
propriate business. Merchants too were often 
called to fill important stations in the govern- 
ment. He alluded to the case of John Han- 
cock, and to many other merchants who had 
not only done service but conferred honor upon 
their country. He adverted also to the case of 
Mr Roscoe, who although a certificated bank- 
rupt, produced the celebrated life of Lorenzo the 
magnificent. 

he man, said Mr L., is not lost in the 
merchant, and the members of the association 
would soon be called to act upon a d thea- 
tre that knew no bounds but the sale 


David Graham, Jun. Esq. seconded the mo- 
tion for the acceptance of the report, and dwelt 
with much force and eloquence upon the impor- 
tance of the commercial character—the utility 
of knowledge and science in elevating it to the 
proper standard—and the importance of fixing 
that standard upon an eminence so high as to 
ensure a generous and active emulation. His 
remarks were received with evident approbation, 
and drew down frequent plaudits. 

The chairman, Isaac S. Hone, Esq., conclu- 
ded the meeting, by stating that it was not his 
intention to have spoken, but that he was con- 
strained to do so from the elegant but undeserv- 
ed compliment paid him by one of the gentle- 
men who had preceded him. He congratulated 
the association on its flourishing condition, and 
stated that its influence had already been made 

t in an eminent degree, in the morals 
and deportment of the young men of the city. 
Thirteen years ago, said the chairman, when 
this association was formed, little else than rude- 
ness and vulgarity were found in the manners of 
the young men, but now, said he, not one ad- 
dresses me but with a polished manner, resulting 
from intellectual acquirements and the deter- 
mination of improvement in the moral condition 
of the city. Mr Hone stated, that a cireum- 


stance had recently transpired, which would 


cause him to abandon the profession to which | fi 


he had been so long en and ardently at- 
tached, but whatever might be his future career, 
this association, and ‘oung merchants of 
the city would be objects of his peculiar regard. 


Mr Hone’s short address was received with loud 
and long continued plaudits, 


ged ciary inquire if 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 


IN SENATE. 

Fridav, Jan. 10—Petition presented—By Mr. 
Livingston, of the Greenwich bank of the city 
of New York, for an increase of capital. 

Mr Stower called for the consideration of the 
following resolution submitted by him yester- 
day: Resolved, That the committee on the judi- 
any further ge eee neces- 
sary to prevent the sale, by way of agency, 
commission, or otherwise, of Toreight lottery tick. 
ets, within this state, with leave to report by 
bill or otherwise. The resolution was agreed to. 

The committee on the whole, Mr. Gansevoort 
in the chair, took up the bill relative to the va- 
cancies and disabilities in the office of vice chan- 
cellor. [Provides that in cases of vacancy or 
disability, certain ings may be continued 
inthe name of chancellor.} Mr Lansing 
explained the objects of the bill. Messrs. ’ 
Sudam, and Seward also made some remarks, 
when, on motion of the latter, the committee 
rose and reported, and the bill was ordered to be 
printed. hk 

The committee, Mr Seward in the chair, pass- 
ed the bill to incorporate the fire department of 
the city of Hudson. ; 

After the consideration of Executive business , 
the Senate adjourned. 


Saturday, Jan. 11.—Petitions presented and 
referred: by Mr M’Donald—of inhabitants of 
Westchster, Putnam, and Rockland, for the in- 
corporation of a whaling co. 

resolutions cussed in the Assembly yes- 
terday, on the removal of the deposites from the 
U. 8. Bank, were read, and ordered for conside- 
ration on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Mason gave notice that he would, at 
some future day, introduce a bill to increase the 
salaries of the chancellor, judges of the supreme 
court, and circuit jud, 

Mr Seward called up the following resolution, 
offered by him on Wednesday: Resolved, that 
the bank commissioners report to the Senate, or 
in their annual report to the Legislature, a 
statement as far as practicable, of the dividends 
which have been made by the respective banks 
under their supervision, and of the surplus funds 
accumulated by the said banks. 

Mr Stower was afraid the resolution would 
not meet the object, and offered the following 
amendment: Resolved, if the Hon. the Assem- 
bly concur, that the bank commissioners ascer- 
tain and report to this house, the amount of 
each regular and extra dividend made by the 
banks which have been incorporated, or whose 
charters have been renewed since the passage of 
the law establishing a safety fund —— 
at the period when each bank was incorporate 
or its charter renewed, and distinguishing the 
amount of each dividend and the time when the 
same was made, together with the amount of 
reserved profits remaining on hand at the time 
of making each of those dividends. 

The amendment of Mr Gansevoort was lost 
11 to 10, and the resolution of Mr Seward, as 
amended by Mr Stower, passed unanimously. 

In committee of the whole, Mr Gansevoort 
in the chair, the bill relative to vacancies and 
disabilities of vice chancellors, was taken up 
and ordered to a third —— 

The senate then adjourned till Monday. 


Monday. Jan. 13—A great number of peti- 
tions were presented; among which was ‘one 
by Mr Van Schaik, from the seamen’s saving 
bank of this city, for leave to loan money on 
bond and mortgage. On motion of Mr Edmunds 
a resolution was adopted requiring the North 
River bank to report a true and full amount of 
the funds and property of said bank, the amount 
of capital subscribed and paid, &c. &c, 

Mr Mason, pursuant to notice, brought in a 
bill to increase the salaries of the chancellor, 
judges of the supreme court, and circuit judges. 
[increases the salaries of the chancellor and 
judges of the supreme court to $2,500, and the 
circuit judges to $2,000, and prohibits the cir- 
cuit ju from receiving fees for any services 
whatever.] Committed to a committee of the 
whole and ordered to be printed. 

Bills read the third time and passed: 

Relative to vacancies and disabilities in the 
office of vice chancellor. 

Mr. Dodge submitted the following: Resolved, 
that the committee on the incorporation of banks 
and insurance companies, be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of compelling by law 
each bank incorporated under the safety fund 
act, to have at all times in their vaults one fifth 
of their capital in specie. 

Mr Dodge adverted to the former reports of 
the condition of these banks to show that the 
amount of specie in their vaults was small com- 
pared to their capitals, particularly the country 
banks. His object was to ascertain whether it 
could not be required of them to keep a = a- 
mount, though he was aware that it would cur- 
tail their circulation, and consequently their pro- 


ts. 
On motion of Mr Sudam, the resolution was 
laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr Edmonds the doors were 
closed. Senate were engaged for a short 
-ime in secret session, after which the doors 
were opened, and the Senate adjourned. 






























Tuesday, Jan. 14.—Mr Van Schaick ey had accrued, and the names of the holders ot said, 


ed apetition from the National bank for an in- 
crease of capital. 

Bills introduced: the joint resolutions from 
the Assembly in relation to establishing in the 
several counties in this state, a system of uni- 
pag education, &c. was read and laid on the 

e. 

The bill from the Assembly for the payment of 
jurorsin New York, was referred to the judicia- 
ry committee. 

On motion of Mr Gansevoort, Resolved, that 
the committee on the judiciary inquire into the 
expediency of authorizing the appointment of a 
person to hold a circuit court, in case any cir- 
cuit judge, from sickness, or any other cause, 
shall be incapable of holding court appointed by 
him; and that said committee report by bill or 
otherwise, 

Mr Dodge laid on the table the following: 

Kesolved, that the bank committee be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of providing 
by law, that no member of the legislature, shall 
directly, or indirectly, be permitted to subscribe 
for any share or shares of bank or insurance 
stock, inany company which shall be incorpo- 
rated during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, 

Mr Dodge offered the following: Resolved, 
that the canal commissioners be directed to re- 
port to the Senate, Ist, the present cost of the 
Chenango canal. 2d, their opinion as to the 
quantity, durability, and sufficiency of the wa- 
ter on the summit level thereof, with a complete 
description of the sources from whence they 
calculate to receive it, and the mode and man- 
ner of its application. ‘The resolution was laid 
on the table. 

At the request of Mr Seward, the bank reso- 
lutions, from the Assembly, which were made 
the special order of the day for Wednesday, 
were made the order of the day for Thursday. 

After the consideration of executive business, 
the senate adjourned. 

IN ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, Jan. 10.—Petitions presented and re- 
ferred.—By Mr Cargill, for a bank at New 
Berlin, Chenango county. By Mr Whipple, 
fora bank at Lyons, Wayne county. By Mr 
Degrau, to increase the capital of the Phoenix 
bank inthe city of New York; to alter the 
charter of the New York sacred music society. 
ed Mr Lewis for a bank at Olean. By Mr 
Myers, of citizens of the state of New York, 
for the American life insurance and trust com- 

any, with a capital of $3,000,000, By Mr A. 

. Parker, for a bank at Bainbridge. By Mr 
Patterson, for a bank at Leroy, Genesee coun- 
ty. By Mr Church, for the Mechanic's bank 
at Rochester. By Mr Bartle, for a bank at Ly- 
ons; for a bank at Clyde, Wayne county. By 
Mr Whipple for the same; to increase the capl- 
tal of the Lockport bank. By Mr Shays, for 
the Oneida county bank at Utica. By Mr Hall, 
fora bank at Forestville, Chautauque county. 
By Mr Hunt, for a bank at Oxford, Chenango 
county; to repeal the act for abolishing impri- 
sonment for debt. By Mr Clarke, three, to incor- 
porate the Rochester and Buffalo rail road com- 
pany. By Mr Wait, two, for the Chenango Ca- 
nal bank at Greene. 

Bills introduced on notice: 

By Mr Myers, for the better security of 
steam boat passengers: referred on motion of 
Mr M' Keon toa select committee and double the 
usual number of copies ordered to be printed. 
{This bill provides that three steam boat inspec- 
tors shall be appointed for two years, by the Go- 
vernor and Senate, for each of the cities of 
New York and Albany; whose duty it shall be 
to direct the peculiar construction of steam boats 
intended to navigate the Hudson, so as most ef- 
fectually to guard against the bursting of boil- 
ers—to inspect all such boilers previous to their 
being placed on board—to examine as to the 
competency of the engineers now, or hereafter 
to be employed—to ascertain once every two 
months, during the season, the condition of the 
boilers and machinery of every boat, and ex- 
amine minutely into the causes of every explo- 
sion; also that no boat shall be permitted to car- 
ry passengers on the Hudson, without having 
been examined and approved by two inspectors, 
(any one of whom may prohibit the convey- 
ance of passengers by any boat, which he may 
judge to be defective in her boilers or machinery ) 
nor unless the engineer shall have submitted to 
an examination, and received a certificate of 
qualification. Penalty for navigating the Hud- 
son without obtaining the certificate of the two 
inspectors, $500 for each offence; and for em- 
ploying an engineer who has not complied with 
the requisitions ofthe act, &50 for each day he 
may be so emplayed. Fees of Commissions $5 
each, per diem, while on duty; to be paid by the 
person employing them; and &5 for each engi- 
neer’s certificate. Each boat tobe reported by 
the captain and registered, for which he shall 
poy 2,50. _Tow boats are included in the act. 

Racing prohibited on penalty of forfeiture of 
boat, machinery, &e.] 

Mr Hone offered a resolution which was a- 
dopted, directing the bank commissioners to re- 
port the amount of unclaimed divigends remain- 
ing in the banks, subject to their supervision; 
the amount of stock on which said dividends 


and the amount of deposites remaining nnclaim- 
ed; also, requesting the officers of the several 
insurance companies in the state to furnish simi- 
lar information. 

Mr Myers presented a preamble and resalu- 
tions, directing the bank committee to enquire 
into the expediency of incorporating in all bank 
bills they might report, several sections relating 
to the distribution of the stock. 

[The sections require the commissioners to 
sell the stock at public auction, in lots of not 
less than 10, nor more than 50 shares, the pur- 
chasers to inclose under seal to the commission- 
ers, the amount of the first payment on each 
share, within three days after the sale, who 
shall, within five days issue toeach his scrip, 
and publish the names of each purchaser, the 
number of shares struck off to each, and price 
paid—the expenses of the sale to be deducted 
from the advance, if any over the par value, 
and the balance of premium to be paid over to 
the state treasurer, to be placed to the credit of 
the general fund; the amount received on ac- 
count of the par value, to be paid over to the di- 
rectors, deducting expenses of sale, if the pre- 
mium should not be sufficient; in which case, an 
account of sale must be filed in the comptroller’s 
office.] With the consent of the mover, it was 
laid on the table, and, on his motion, ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr M’Keon called for the consideration of 
the resolutions offered by him on the Sth inst. 
The resolutions were as follows: Resolved, (if 
the Senate concur) that the removal of the pub- 
lic Geposites from the bank of the United States, 
is a measure of the administration of which we 
highly approve. 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur) that the se- 
nators from this state be directed, and the rep- 
resentatives from this state be requested to op- 
poe any attempt to restore the deposites to the 
bank of the United States. 

Mr. M’Keon moved the following in addition 
to the original resolutions: 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur) that we 
approve of the communication of the President 
of the United States to his cabinet, on the b#th 
September last, and of the reasons given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, relative to the re- 
moval of the deposites. 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur) that the char- 
ter of the bank of the U. States ought not to 
be renewed. 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur) that the Sec- 
retary of State be requested to forward to each 
senator and representative a copy of these reso- 
lutions. 

The question being on the adoption of the re- 
solutions asamended by the mover, the ayes 
and noes were ordered, (nearly the whole house 
rising in a body in favor of the call) and it was 
decided in the affirmative, ayes 118, noes 9. 

Mr. Dana called up the resolution directing 
the clerk to pay to each member the amount 
of postage on letters and documents receiv- 
ed by them on business before the legisla- 
ture; which after some conversation, was, on 
motion of Mr. M’ Keon, referred to the commit- 
tee on ways and means, Adjourned. 

Saturday, Jan. 11.— Petitions presented and 
referred: —Mr. Hertell presented the memorial 
of a large meeting of the citizens of New York, 
against the repeal of the law abolishing impri- 
sonment for debt; which was finally laid on the 
table; fora canal from the Black river to the 
Erie canal; for the Seneca Falls bank; to in- 
crease the capital of the Dry dock bank; of the 
Safety Fund banks for an increase of the bank 
commissioner's salary to 25,00; for the Gro- 
cer's bank of New York; for amendment of the 
charter of the Washington marine insurance 
company. : 

The speaker announced several committees. 

Mr Hertell, pursuant to notice, brought in 
abill relating to the competency of witnesses. 
The bill provides that no religious test shall be 
required of witnesess. 

Mr M'Keon gave notice of a bill making par- 
ties in civil suits witnesses. 

Mr Hertell offered the following resolution, 
which lies one day on the table. Resolved, (if 
the Senate concur) that a joint committee be 
appointed to inquire into the expediency and 
practicability of establishing in the several coun- 
ties of this state, witha view to a system of 
universal education, industral, agricultural, me- 
chanical, scientific, and literary institutes, and 
Wthat the said committee report thereon at the 
present or succeeding session of the legislature. 

Mr Case offered a resolution to extend the 
franking privilege to members of the state legis- 
latures. 

The House, in committee of the whole, Mr 
M’Keon in the chair, passed the bill allowing 
the N. Y. common council to pay grand and 
petit jurors, $l per day. 

Monday, Jan. 13.—Numerous petitions were 
presented. One by Mr Myers for a reduction 
of the eapital of the union fire insurance compa- 
ny, and to extend the time to complete sub- 
scriptions, and another by Mr Hasbrouck for 
a road from this city to lake Erie. 

The bill relative to juror’s fees in the city and 
county of New York was read a third time and 


passed. This authorizes the corporation to allow 














an additional compensation of one dollar per 
day to | er and petit jurors. 

r Gordonintroduced a bill to repeal the act 
abolishing imprisonment for debt, which, after 
some discussion, was referred to the committee 
on the judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr ‘Titus introduced, on motion, a bill autho- 
rizing the commissioners of school money, in 
the city and county of New York, to use a part 
of the special school tax to pay their expenses. 

Mr Morris gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce a bill relative, tothe removal of causes 
by certorari to the supreme court of the city of 
New York. 

The house then adjourned. 

Tuesday, Jan. 14.—Petitions—for banks, at 
Albion, Rochester, Dunkirk, Salem, Fredonia, 
and Cahoes falls; for a M’Adam road from N. 
Berlin to Utica; to incorporate the Greenwich 
insurance company, in the city of New York. 

The speaker announced a message from the 
governor, conveying the annual report of the 
adjutant general. Also, concurring in the act 
for the relief of certain persons, for canal dama- 
ges; and concurring in the act for relief in the 
case of disabilities in the office of vice chan- 
cellor. 

Mr Parker gave notice of an amendment to 
the act ex2mpting clerks in chancery from mi- 
litary duty. 

Mr M’Keon gave notice of a bill for an act 
authorizing parties and persons interested in 
suits at law, to be examined as witnesses, plain- 
tiff and defei-+.at, to be competent as witness- 
es; referred to the committee on judiciary. 

The house then resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, Mr Lockwood in the chair, 
on the act forextending the power of the com- 
missioners of the supreme court in Westches- 
ter; rose and reported. 

On the act authorizing the commissioners of 
school monies in the city of New York, to use 
part of special school tax money to pay their 
expenses; Mr Strong in the chair. Passed 
without amendment. Adjourned. 


TWENTYTHIRD CONGRESS. 
IN SENATE. 

Wednesday, Jan. 8.—Mr Webster, from the 
select committee on French spoilations, reported 
the bill referred to that committee, with sundry 
amendments, which were read. 

Mr Webster then said, that as it was impor- 
tant that this subject should be discussed at as 
early a period of the session as possible, he 
should now, in compliance with the opinion of 
the committee, move to postpone the considera- 
tion of the bill till Wednesday, the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, and to make it the special order for that 
day. The motion was agreed to. 

Thursday, Jun. 9.—Mr Poindexter, after read- 
ing the message of the president of the United 
States of the 6th inst., relating to the presents 
made to the American consul at Tangier by the 
emperor of Morocco, made a few explanatory 
observations previous to introducing the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the United 
States be requested to cause to be laid before the 
state a schedule of the several articles received 
by the ministers, consuls, ar other agents of the 
government of the United States at foreign 
courts, as presents from the governments at 
which they were respectfully accredited, and by 
them deposited in the department of State, spe- 
cifying each article, and its estimated value, and 
the name of the minister, consul, or agent, to 
whom the present was made. 

Mr Poindexter asked its consideration at this 
time; when, no objection having been made, it 
was considered and adopted. 

Friday, Jan. 10.—Mr Frelinghuysen offered 
the following resolution, which was considered 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury 
be directed to inform the senate of the construc- 
tion which has been given, by that department, 
to the act passed at the last session of congress, 
entitled ‘‘an act to modify the act of the 14th 
July, 1832, and all other acts imposing duties on 
imports;”’ and also to furnish copies of such in- 
structions as may have been given to collectors, 
regulating their duty under the said act. 

Phe senate, on motion, adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, Jaan. 13.—The chair communicated a 
letter from the secretary of the treasury, in obe- 
dience to the resolution of the senate of the L0th 
instant. 

The short debate which followed, ended in 
laying the letter of the seeretary of the treasury 
on the table. 

Among other morning business, Mr Clay laid 
upon the txble the following resolution: : 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be 
directed to inquire into the expediency of afford- 
ing temporary relief to the community from the 
present pecuniary embarrassment, by prolonging 
the payment of revenue bonds, as they fall due, 
the obligors paying interest and giving satisfac- 
tory security. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the 
report of the secretary of the treasury, and the 
resolutions of Mr Clay, on the subject of the re- 
moval of the public p wow: from the Bank of 
the United States, as the special order of the 
day; when Mr Calhoun rose and addressed the 
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senate for about an hour and a half in opposition 
to the course which had been pursued by the 
secretary of the treasury in the removal of the 
deposites. 

Mr Shepley then stated that he desired to pre- 
sent some views on the subject, and moved that 
the senate do now adjourn. The senate then 
adjourned. 

Tuesday, Jan. 14.—Mr Morris presented a 
preamble and resolution of the state of Ohio, 
respecting the Bank of the United States, the 
removal of the deposites, &c. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr 
Clay, was taken up for consideration. The de- 
bate was introduced by Mr Clay and continued 
by Mr Preston, Silsbee, and several other sena- 
tors, when, on motion of Mr Poindexter, it was 
laid on the table. 

The chair then announced the special order of 
the day—the deposite question—when Mr Shep- 
ley rose and addgessed the senate in support of 
the removal, until three o’clock, when, without 
concluding, he yielded the floor. 

Mr Benton then moved that the senate adjourn. 

Before the question was taken, Mr Webster 
laid the following resolutions on the table for 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the secre of the treasury 
lay before the senate a copy of the official order 
or direction for changing the place of the depo- 
site of the public money. P 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury 
cause to be laid before the senate a copy of the 
official bond of the treasurer of the United States. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasur 
cause to be laid before the senate copies of all 
drafts, checks, or orders issued by the treasurer 
of the United States, in order to transfer the 
public moneys from the Bank of the United 
States and its branches, to the several state 
banks selected as banks of deposite. 

After transacting some minor business, the 
senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday, Jan. 8.—Among other business of 
the moruing, Mr Heister presented a memorial 
of the Farmers’ Bank of Lancaster, depicting 
the pecuniary distress of the country, and pray- 
ing a restoration of the deposites to the Bank of 
the United States. Referred to the committee 
of ways and means. 

Thursday, Jan. 9.—The following bills were 
reported from the standing committees, read 
twice, and referred to.the appropriate committee: 

By Mr White, of New York, a bill ne 
the purchase of live oak frames for a frigate an 
sloop of war, and for other purposes. 

Also, a bill to authorize the president of the U. 
States to dire¢t transfers of appropriations in the 
naval service, under certain circumstances. 

The house having resumed the consideration 
of the motion to transfer the secretary of the 
treasury’s report on the deposites to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, Mr Binney resumed 
the floor, and brought to a close the speech com- 
menced by him on Tuesday. When he conclu- 
ded, Mr Cambreleng, after a few prefatory re- 
marks, moved the previous question, which the 
house refused (108 to 89) toorder. The subject 
therefore continues to be the order of the day. 

Friday, Jan. 10.—The bank question, which 
came up as the order of the day, was, by general 
agreement, postponed. 

Mr Selden’s resolution on the five per cents 
next came up as the unfinished business. The 
resolution is in the following words: 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and 
means be instructed to report a bill, requiring: 
the commissioners of the sinking fund forthwi 
to purchase, or otherwise redeem, the five per 
cent. stocks of the United States, and directing 
the secretary of the treasury, to place under the 
control of said commissioners such funds not 
otherwise required for the purpose of the govern- 
ment as shall be necessary for that object, and, 
in case of deficiency, to sell so much of the stock 
of the Bank of the United States, belonging to 
the government, as will enable them to complete 
the purchase. i 

A motion by Mr Stewart, of Pennsylvania, to 
lay the resolution on the table, was put and Lost. 
Ayes, 75; noes, 80. 

Mr Selden’s resolution was finally adopted. 
Ayes, 126; noes, 81. 

“Several bills, ordered to a third reading some 
days ago, were read a third time, passed, and 
sent to the senate forconcurrence. The remain- 
der of the day’s sitting was spent in the consi- 
deration of private bills, and then the house 
adjourned to Monday. : 

Monday, Jan. 13.—The principal business at- 
tended to this day was the consideration of me- 
morials. 

Tuesday, Jan. 14.—Mr Adams offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was agreed to. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury 
be directed to communicate to this house copies 
of such instructions as have been given to the 
collectors of the customs since the 26th Decem- 
ber last, regulating their duty until the act pagsed 
at the last session of congress, entitled ‘‘an act 
to modify the act of the 14th July, 1832, and all 
other acts imposing duties on imports.” 

On motion of Mr Ward, Resolved, That the 
committee on naval affairs be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of constructing a dry 
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@ock at or near the city of New York, and of 
causing a survey to be made of the present navy 
yard at Brooklyn, and also of other sites in the 
vicinity of New York, which may be selected for 
such dry dock. 

At one o'clock Mr Cambreleng took the floor, 
and addressed the house on the bank question 
till a quarter before 3 o’clock; when Mr Jones, 
of Georgia, offered the following amendment to 
the instructions moved by Mr McDuffie: ‘With 
instructions to inquire into the expediency of 
pee coe, Ne revenue hereafter collected in all 
the state banks in the different states, where the 
same is collected, in proportion to their respect- 
ive capital paid in, and to proscribe the terms on 
which the same shall be deposited; and te report 
by dill or otherwise.” 

The naval appropriation bill was read a third 
time, passed, and sent to the senate for concur- 
xence, Adjourned. 


FOREIGN, 

From Mrxico.—Intelligence has been received 
at New Orleans from Vera Cruz to the 12th of 
Dec. and from the capital to the 8th. General 
Santa Anna had surrendered up the ordinary 
power with which he had been invested, and re- 
quested permission to retire for an interval to 
his estate (near Vera Cryz) for the restoration of 
his health. Reductions were making in the ar- 
my, and the country was generally tranquil. 
The periodical convoy from the capital had ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz, with one million and a half 
of dollars. An adverse feeling towards Texas 
still prevailed in the Mexican government. It 
is not to be admitted as a state, and troops were 
to be marched thither to overawe the people, 
Col. Austin and the deputation had left the capi- 
tal in disgust. 








Later From Portucar.—The brig Leander 
thas arrived at Salem from St Ubes, bringing 
intelligence to the 27th of November. 

The relative positions of the warring brothers 
had not materially varied since our last accounts. 
Don Miguel's forces were at Alcacer de Sal, 
about eighteen miles from St Ubes, in the inte- 
rior. e fleet and all the important seaports 
were still in the possession of Don Pedro. The 
Miguelites had made several attempts to take 
St Ubes, but without success. Skirmishing was 
frequent but not decisive. It was generally be- 
lieved that hostilities would cease with the pre- 
sent campaign. The Miguelites have become 
depressed and disheartened, being driven from 
the strongholds on the seaboard, and obliged to 
take up quarters in the interior. 





Nationa Epucation iv France.—By a bill 
passed the chamber of deputies, it has been or- 
dained that every commune or parish is bound 
to provide, either by itself or conjointly with 
one or more neighboring parishes, some prima- 
ry school of the lowest order, in which shall be 
taught the principles of the French language, 
cyphering, and an acquaintance with the au- 
thorized standards of weight and measure. 





Poritican Inrivence or THE Farr Sex.—In 
a few years the finest kingdoms of western Eu- 
rope will be under the government of the fair 
sex, and they will rule the destinies of the nu- 
merous states, as well as those who compose 
them. A young princess, Donna Isabella the 
second, aged three years, has already ascended 
the throne of Spain and the Indies, under the 
superintendence of her mamma and her aunt, 
Donna Charlotte. Donna Maria is established 
in Lisbon and Oporto, and when our own king 
shall, in the course of nature, cease to reign, 
the throne of the British Isles will be filled by 
the princess Victoria. In this manner not less 
than a hundred and fifty millions of the human 
race, in the four quarters of the globe, will bow 
to the fair sex, and the ladies may boast, like 
the former kings of Spain and present rulers of 
Britain, that the sun never s¢ts on their domin- 
ions. Itis impossble to help feeling something 
more than an ordinary degree of interest in the 
three young princesses, who seem likely, in a 
few years, to possess so large a share of power 
and influence, and on whose character so much 
depends. One of them, Donna Maria, has al- 
ready passed through a stormy career, and a 
career equally stormy is, we fear, in reserve for 
the infant queen of Spain. Our own princess 
will succed to an undisputed throne, and if her 
reign should be less famous for military exploits 
than those of her royal predecessors, the queens 
Elizabeth and Anne, it will, we hope, acquire 
more lasting and purer glory from triumphs of 
freedom and science, and the extension of the 
rights and increase of the happiness ofa free, 
Joyal, and prosperous people.—London paper. 





From Maperma.—The brig Enterprise, cap- 
tain Peach, arrived at this port last evening, in 
36 days from the island of Madeira. Captain 
P. states that the fleet of Don Pedro was daily 
expected, and that there would be no resistance 
to his assumption of authority over the island. 
The present governor of Madeira continued ex- 
tremely tyrannical in the use of his power, im- 
prisoning the inhabitants on frivolous grounds 
and exacting large pecuniary contridutions from 
the merchants.—C. Patriot. 
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Stavery.—Few subjects occupy a larger share 
of attention, at the present moment, than that 
of slavery. It is discussed in public meetings, 
at private parties, in newspapersand literary pe- 
riodicals; and will, ere Jong, be brought under 
the notice of our national legislature. The evils 
of the system have been portrayed, its atroci- 
ties pointed out, and its demoralizing influence 
shown by incontrovertible facts. That its natu- 
ral tendency is to dissolve every social tie, de- 
stroy every moral virtue, anddegrade its unhap- 
py subjects almost to the level of brutes, has 
been iterated again and again; and yet, strange 
to say, there are not wanting those, even in our 
own state, who, if they do not directly advocate 
its continuance, yet avow themselves its ene- 
mies onxy ‘‘in the abstract!’’ But why this un- 
meaning distinction? Plainly because it would 
be preposterous any longer openly to oppose the 
resistless tide of public opinion. It is not now 
a question, at least with wise and reflecting men, 
whether or not slavery shall be abolished; with 
one united voice they say, that itcan not—must 
not continue. Believing that slavery is not less 
incompatible with the principles of natural jus- 
tice, than it is opposed to the plainest dictates 
of humanity—that it is alike debasing to the 
master and the slave—that, so far from being 
founded either in reason or sound policy, it is 
but the figment of a barbarous and comparatively 
unenlightened age, many devoted patriots and 
philanthropists, in different sections of the land, 
are making vigorous exertions to rescue their 
beloved country from all participation in a sys- 
tem so purely evil in its nature—so tremendous- 
ly disastrous in its consequences. With a view 
to excite a more general attention to the injus- 
tice and wickedness of slavery, and so to produce 
a more determined and persevering attempt to 
procure its abolition, antislavery societies have 
been formed, public discussions have been held, 
lectures have been delivered, and appropriate 
tracts have been circulated. Light has gone 
forth on this subject, and it can not fail to ac- 
complish its destined work. It will not cease 
to operate until it has chased the darkness from 
every spot within the gloom of slavery. 

Who that has thought at all on this question, 
-but has been siruck with the fearful contrast 
which slavery presents, both to the general spirit 
of American law and to the principles and max- 
ims of genuine republicanism? Upon all the 
other national institutions of this great and grow- 
ing republic, we see reason, and freedom, and 
benevolence plainly and unequivocally inscribed. 
But slavery, as ithas been forcibly remarked, ‘‘is 
an exception to the entire system of our national 
policy; and is such an exception as must, ere 
long, strike every mind with unutterable surprise 
and dismay.’’ It is a ‘system which converts 
man into a mere commodity of merchandise, 
which deprives him of all his natural rights, 
which leaves him the victim of debasing crimes, 
and takes from him the great stimulus of life— 
viz. hope of more auspicious and happier times.’’ 
Should we not, then, while we triumph in our 
own liberty, strive to impart its blessings to 
others? Is it not our duty to urge our plea upon 
the legislature of the country till it prevail? 
Congress can not abolish slavery, even in the 
district of Columbia, without the aid of the 
people; and should not that aid be rendered in 
the authorized and accustomed way? ‘The 
right of approaching congress, in the form of 
petition, is,’’ as it has been well observed, ‘‘a 
most sacred one, which ought never to be exer- 
cised without a legitimate call, and which ought 
never to be relinquished in a good cause, till the 
voice of truth, and wisdom, and justice is heard. 
In petitioning congress for the abolition of sla- 
very in the district of Columbia, let us regard as 
far as possible the interests of the slaveholders; 
but let no sophistry, from whatever quarter it 
may proceed, divert us from our great purpose, 
till Afrie’s long oppressed and degraded race 
shall see the sun of liberty arising on all the 
lands of their captivity, and till the deep—deep 
curse of slavery shall be removed from every 
part of our own much loved country.” 

We have been led to make these remarks and 
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allusions, in consequence of receiving the first 
number of Vol. Il. of the Emancipator, and. 
Journal of Public Morals; and from the expecta- 
tion, that the citizens of Buffalo will shortly 
have the opportunity of affixing their names to 
a memorial to congress, similar to the one which 
has been already so extensively circulated and 
numerously signed in New York andsome other 
places, praying for the immediate and total abo- 
lition of slavery in the district of Columbia—in 
that district which includes the capitol of our 
country, and where the starspangled banner, 
emblem of our nation’s freedom, so proudly 
waves. We understand it is in contemplation, 
if deemed practicable, also to organize in this 
city an antislavery society, based on the same 
principles as those which govern the New York, 
Rochester, and New England societies. ‘It is 
by united, energetic and persevering efforts that 
we can hope to succeed; but in vain wil! be the 
attempt to stay the progress of truth and liberty. 
Humanity and reason combine with the spirit 
of the times on which we have fallen, to demand 
the utter extinction of slavery; and the cry will 
every day become louder and londer, till, trum- 
pet tongued, it shall thrill the bosom of the most 
selfish and indifferent, and lead to such mighty 
conflicts of public opinion as shall terminate in 
the final overthrow of a system, which, in all the 
years of its existence, has been crying aloud to 
Heaven for vengeance on its guilty advocates.” 





Tur Norra American Macazine.—The Jan- 
uary number of this valuable work has been re- 
ceived, and we have extracted from it a memoir, 
a song and a sonnet, all written, we believe, by 
its accomplished editor and principal contribu- 
tor. As this excellent and truly national maga- 
zine proceeds, we are unfeignedly glad to per- 
ceive, that the expectations which its announce- 
ment excited are fully realized. ‘There is so 
much of management and guile in the present 
day—there are so many new works which spring 
into existence but to die—that few place impli- 
cit reliance on the promises which are made, or 
the assurances of support which are held out by 
literary adventurers. In the present case, how- 
ever, every succeeding number strengthens our 
confidence in the high character of the underta- 
king, and assures us that the North American 
Magazine, so ably conducted by Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield, will be one of the most valuable contri- 
butions of our day, to the general stock of sound 
popular literature. 





Verrianx’s Discourse.—This paper, which 
we copy from the Knickerbocker, and which was 
read as an introductory lecture to the course of 
scientific lectures before the mechanics’ institute 
of New York, will be deeply interesting to a 
large class of our readers, though not, perhaps, 
so generally acceptable as articles of a lighter 
character. There is much in it to gratify an in- 
quiring mind, to which no knowledge is un- 
welcome, nor any province of human research 
unattractive. The subjects of which the lecturer 
treats are highly important, and his style and 
illustrations peculiarly happy. That the present 
is preeminently an age of free inquiry, profound 
research, and increasing knowledge, will be ob- 
vious to all who reflect on the variety and excel- 
lence of our literary institutions, the number of 
our eminent scholars, and the ability displayed 
in many of our literary and scientific periodicals. 
Of the native authors of whom America can 
boast, perhaps few have done more to advance 
her literary reputation, orto promote the estab- 
lishment of a national literature, than the amia- 
ble and talented individual, a portion of whose 
interesting lecture we this week present to our 
readers, Mr Verplank possesses, it is well 
known, a bold, discriminating, determined, fear- 
less mind. It may, indeed, be* emphatically 
said of him, that he thinks for himself. He is 
no copyist—no retailer of other men’s thoughts. 
Although this lecture has been already so ex- 
tensively circulated, yet its intrinsic merits and 
adaptation for usefulness are so great, that we 
should be gtatified to see it published separately, 
and in so cheap a form asto be rendered accessi- 
ble to our mechanjes generally. 





Lower Canapa.—On the 7th inst. the par- 
liament of Lower Canada commenced its fourth 
session. It was opened by an address from the 





throne, delivered by Lord Aylmer, which je paid 





to possess more than ordinary interest. The 
governor informs the parliament, that a consid- 
erable portion of the session will, probably, ‘‘be 
occupied in the consideration of the communica- 
tions on highly important subjects, which it will 
be his duty to make to them, in pursuance of 
the instructions he has received from his majes- 
ty’s government.’’: 





MARRIAGES. 
Last evening, by the Rev. Mr Shelton, Mr Augustus Q. 
Stebbins, of t of G. H. Goodrich & Co., to 


Hannah Ballean, all of this city. 

In this city, on Monday last, by his honor the Mayor, 
Dr Daniel Buss, to Miss Charlotte Bates. 

By the same, at the same time and pluce, Mr Leonard 
W. Brown, to Miss Harriet Bates. 


On the Sth instant, by the Rev. Alfred Handy, Mr R. 
Neal, of this city, to Miss Lucinda Wie Arthur, of Sardinin. 


Oo the i3th instant, by the same, Mr Jacob Towles, to 
Mrs Nancy Field, both of Sardinia. : 





DEATH. 
On the 8th instant, in Cincinnati, whither she had gone 
for the benefit of her health, Miss Mary Ann Staats, in 
her 16th year, daughter of the late B. I, ts, of this city 





Joy anp Sorrow.—As the most luxuriant 
plants thrive best with an equal mixture of sun- 
shine and shade, showery and dry weather, and 
ina soil composed of sand as well as richer mate- 
rials, mingled in due proportions together, so the 
human mind is a plant which thrives best with 
a just proportion of prosperity and adversity, 
joy and sorrow. 





Patrick Heyry.—A writer in the Richmond 
Enquirer says that the remains of this distin- 
guished man, to whose eloquence the country 
owed so much in the days of the revolution, lie 
buried on his native farm, without a stick or 
stone to mark the spot. 





Moyument.—The Danvers people are getting 
up asubscription to erect a monument to the 
memory of the citizens of that town who fell in 
thé battle of Lexington. 





Navication.—A patent has been taken out by 
Capt. Deming of this port, says the N. Y. Cour. 
& Engq., for an improved plan of building ships 
and other vessels, whereby a saving of onethird 
the expense is effected, and greater strength ob- 

tained than those built upon the present plan, 
with the same quantity of timber. A small ves- 
sel built upon this principle is now in Mr Titus’ 
yard. She is without the usual timbers, knees, 
ceiling, or caulking; her timbers being all placed 
horizontally and secured by perpendicular bolts 
and screws, present an even uniform surface in 
the interior, so that a leak ‘can be stopped from 
the inside, and leaving no receptacle for rats or 
the accumulation of foul air, by which her fast- 
nings might be corroded. The plan is very in- 
genious and worthy the attention of builders and 
others connected with shipping. 





Tue Bank Rossery.—Among the notes sto- 
len from the Philadelphia Bank, on Sunday 
week, were one hundred and fifty of one hundred 
dollars each, amounting to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. A short time since the mayor received an 
anonymous letter from Louisville, Ky., inform- 
ing him that on the first fair Tuesday after its 
receipt, an attempt would be made by skillful 
and experienced rogues to rob one of the banks 
of that city. The fact was made known to all 
the cashiers, who considered the information @ 
hoaz! 





Pustic Mertinos.—A public meeting was held 
in Boston, on_Saturday week, to consider the 
derangement of the currency, and the general 
state of commercial distress, which is stated to 
have been one of the most numerous and respec- 
table ever held in that city. 

A public meeting has been held in the borough 
of Norfolk, to take into consideration the remo- 
val of the deposites. The meeting is represented 
as the most numerous and respectable ever be- 
fore convened in Norfolk for any public purpose, 
After various resolutions had been adopted, dis- 
approving of the removal of the deposites, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the Hon. William 
J. Duane. 

A public meeting was held in Petersburgh, 
Va., on the 4th inst., to take into consideration 
the late measure in reference to the government 
deposites. Resolutions expressive of disappro- 
bation were adopted by the meeting. 





Maw Rossery.—A young man by the name 
of John Bruce, an apprentice to the postmaster 
of Milton, N. C. who occasionally assisted in 
sorting the mails, has absconded, having receiv- 
ed the cash for a check for five hundred dollars, 
which he had abstracted from a letter. There 
was found in his trunk a large number of letters 
which he had stolen from the office. 





Cause anp Errect.—Iimmediately before the 
abolition of lotteries in England, a scheme was 
formed in London, containing several magnifi- 
cent prizes of 20,30, and even £100,000 each. 
The display of this scheme induced many exten- 
sive adventurers; and the night ares B ane 
drawing was signalized by y suicide 
— Phila. Sentinel. 
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Original 
THE DYING REQUEST. 
{The following lines were suggested by hearing the 


dyi uest of a young lady of this town, whose meimor 
Will tong be cherished in the hearts of many friends. } 7 





Let me be buried in the garden. 
There in a lone and shady corner, 
O’er whose green turf yearly the bendi peach tree 
Sheds its bright flowers, laden with per: — 
here too, a lovely cherub sleeps, nipt in the bud 
God's kind hand> mother, dear mother! 
ay 1 be buried there? "Tis sweet to think— 
ay, mother, weep not.) "Tis sweet to think 
i shall sleep so near thee: that shall press 
No pile of marble on my bosom, to tell 
heartless which of the many mounds 
He sees around him, bones my oo. No! 
Affection’s sympath see 
; : youll think of me, 


And weep in silence on my grave.” — 
——And there they laid her— 
The young, the lov'd, the beautiful: 
She of the laughing eye and bounding step— 
Barats ste soy oad elo 
she sleeps sweetly, peuce. 
Buffido, Jan. G. 


EARLY DAYS. 
Ob! give me back my early days, 
The fresh springs and the brig! 
‘That made the course of chi 's ways 
A journey of delight. 


Oh! give me back the violet blue, 
The woodbine and the rose 

That o’er my early wanderings threw 
The fragrance of repose. 


And give me back the glittering stream, 
‘The fountain, and the dew, 

That neither day nor nightly dream, 
Can ever more renew. 


I would give all that tears have bought 
Of wisdom, wealth, or love, 

Por one sweet hour of early thought 
This sordid world above. 


One happy flight, away, away, 
On wings of tameless power, 
One golden morn, one glorious day, 
In childhood’s rosy bower.— 


One sail upon that summer se; 
Whose passing storms are al 
Light winds that blow more merrily, 
nd dewy showers that fall. 


But ah! that summer sea no more 
Shall bear me gaily on; 
My bark lies on the weary shore, 
y fluttering sails are gone. 


"Tis not that hope her radiant bow 
No longer bends on high, 

But light has faded from Tee brow, 
And splendor from her sky. 


“Tis not that pleasure may not bring, 
Fresh gladness to the breast, 
But Fam worn with wandering 
To find a howe of rest. 6. 8. 


SONG—BY 8. L. FAIRFIELD. 
As blend the hues of earth and heaven, 
° By fountains hymning love, 

= voice and smile, at twilight even, 

wl y= qoey iy! es ne | grove; 
ve clouds, thy throne—the st thine e 
The diamond vault, thy wou re 

Why should I quench these ecstacies 
Without a prayer and vow? 

Why should the burning glance of mind 
On memory’s ruin gleam, 

When warcries thrill the morning wind— 
Love voices, evening’s beam? 

Should doubt and — pervade the heart 
Where love with fame reposes? 

And love, the rainbow seraph, part 
From pleasure’s realm of roses? 

When peril round the banner rallies 

__ Of heroes a in war, 

Should sighs and tears in woodland vallies 
Dim each triumphant star? 

No!—Glory is the lord of love, 
His triumpheries, its pinions; 

‘The pabnerown, borne by beauty’s dove, 
Waves o’er the world’s dominions! 


SONNET 
How like divinity this soft, stil! eve! 
The sun of autumn, like a god, is setting, 
And, ph, the beauty tempts me to forgetting 
tose giant ills that long have mole me grieve. 
Bright angels seem reposing on yon verge 
Of billowy light, and from their airy wings, 
Fanning infinity, a perfume springs, 
lake cherub breathi low lulling surge, 
Breaking far o’er the shelly beach—the 
Soft music of the groves—the whirl and rush 
or dropping sere leaves and the trickling gush 
Of rivulets that from the brown cliffs i 
This dying loveliness melts all my woes, 
hallows sorrows death alone can closet F. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 
I cared not e’er for studied lore, 
Or wisdom of the post, 
And worthless learning never o’er 
My mind its network cast; 
But in those sweet and sunny eyes 
I read unuttered thought, 
Which science could not analyze, 
And books have never taught. 


I read, that eloquence of soul 
Love can alone impart, 
Which merges in one burning whole 
Each feeling of the heart; 
And felt, that I could never yearn 
For study's fitful strife, 
Since loving thee was but to learn 
The lesson of my life. Knickerbocker. 








DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
After a thorough investigation it bas been satisfactorily 
ascertained that the Dedham fire was the work of an in- 
cendiary, and the selectmen have offered a reward of five 
h dollars for the detection of the perp : 
A man named Cook residing near the town of Arkan- 
sas, murdered his wife on the Sth ult. by stabbing her in 


several places. He was drunk. 
comprises 6,412 
3,225, 





The U. 8. army, as now constit 
men, viz: drugoons, 303, artillery, 1,7 fantry, 
recruits, includin coprans, entered from Ist January to 
th September, fas, 208. 

The number of parte yey! pensioners now on the 
Hd under act prior to 1832, is 11,004; invalid pensioners, 


The number of militia in the United States, according 
to the latest returns, is 1,316,115. 

By advices, dated New Haven, Ct, Jan. 9, we are in- 
formed that a oe ee of anomalous character, 
and very fatal, prevails in the north part of Le ee 
Eleven persons have died of it within a few wi , and 
none of those attacked have recovered. 

Mr A. J. Alexander, a very respectable citizen of 
Woodford, Kentucky, was recently killed by becoming 
entangled in the machinery of his sawmill. 

The grocery store of Mr Griffen and cooper’s shop of 
Wm Hares, were burnt at Albany on Monday. 

The tavern house of Mrs Bruce, five miles west of 
Cumberland, Md was destroyed by fire on Thursday night 
last. Loss estimated at 

Mrs Brookman, of Bucksport, Me, a few nights since, 
having been much exhausted in attendance on a sick 
child, rose from bed in a state of derangement, and wan- 
dered into the river, where she was drowned. 

Thomas Officer, Zanesville, Ohio, was recently robbed 
at Philadelphia of $1500, part of the proceeds of a lot of 
wool. He hada short time previous deposited 4000, the 
proceeds of a drove of catile. 

The whole number of foreign arrivals at Portland, du- 
ring the year ending Dec. 31, 1533, was 167; foreign clear- 
ances, > 

A new steamboat of about 70 horse power, called the 
“Tampico,” is now nearly ready for sea, at New York, 
and is to be employed in towing vessels over the bar at 
the port from which she derives her name, 

The life of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kink, or Black Hawk, 
is advertised in the Louisville papers, as for sale in that 
city. 





in London, who had sold it to « gentle- 
man ing it as a present to his son, on the eve of his 
sailing. The oung man was shortly after lost overboard 
by a lurch of the vessel in a squall, and those testimonials 
afforded to his afflicted friends too sad 


f acomment upon 
bis subsequent fate. 


alee) ag states that a party of antiquarians, now 
engaged in muking recarches nthe remote part San- 
gor have discovered an ancient temple of « cu- 
serit RL. ~ hh period yee 

w toa int to 
the Mahommedan conquest. ’ 


Letters from Vera Cruz state that besides the distresses 
of a cruel warfare, the settlements along the coast are 
y from the ravages of the c ra morbus, 
In the v of San Crietobal de Pinotepa, which con- 
tained 400 inhabitants, it is said that not more than five 
persons survive. 
A ctsatn comets & fo peabebte, has commenced runnin 
between Brighton and Worthing, in England. It is sai 
to be a level road, well adapted for that purpose. 


Aveoertisements. 


Baas: CHEMICAL COMPOUND Fluid Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla.--The best and safest prepa- 
ration of Sarsaparilla ever discovered for the cure of 
laints Swellings, &c., 

removing all diseases arising from excess of mercury, 
exposures, and imprudences in life, general debility, 
&c. One botile of the fluid extract is equal to a gallon 
of the syrup or decoction as generally made. Full di- 
rections accompany each bottle. Price 75 cents, sold 
at the Chemical caheretery, 207 Main street, and 

J. D. Sheppard’s, No. 1 Kremlin. 212 











The Philadelphia Bank, between the hours of closing 
on Saturday afternoon the opening of the doors on 
Monday morning, was robbed of probably about siztyfour 

dollars, in bank notes. A reward of three 
thousand dollars has been offered by the bank for the de- 
tection of the villains and the recovery of the money, or 
in proportion for any part thereof. It consisted prin- 
cipally of 100, 60, 20, 10 and 5 dollar notes of said bank. 


The hon. Caleb Cutting has prepared for publication 
a “review of the late revolution in France.” 

A gentleman of Georgia, engaged in the trade on the 
Savannah river, is about to introduce an iron steamboat, 
for the purpose of testing its applicability to shoal water 
navigation. He designs the boat to be 109 feet in length, 
22 feet in breadth, 7 feet hold, and of the burthen of 180 
tons. Her draught of water, it is supposed, will not ex- 
ceed two feet. 

Thomas Sannders, who has sundry aliases appended to 
his name, and for whose arrest unceasing efforts have 
been made for a considerable time back by the New York 
police officers, has, it is stated, been captured in Balti- 
more. As soon as the governor's requisition can be 
obtained, be will be sent for and remanded to New York 
for trial. 

A woman named Terry, 102 years old last August, is 
residing in the full enjoyment of her health and faculties, 
in Windsor, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 

The frigate Potomac, Com. Downes, nay be expected, 
we learn, to arrive at Boston, from her cruise in Pa- 
cific ocean in about a month. 

The Philadelphia chamber of ce have deter- 
mined, it is suid, to memorialize congress for the restora- 
tion of the deposites to the Bank of the United States, 

It is rumored that intelligence has been received from 
Mr Livingston in France, who has been refused certain 
documents in relation to the condemnation of American 
vessels; and unfavorable impressions are entertained of 
the result of his mission. 

A petition has gone up to the legislature, signed by al- 
most all the principal grocers, for a bank with a capital. 
of a million, Which they intend to manage themselves, 

A meeting has been called in Wilmington, Del., to take 
measures for petitioning congress for an appropriation 
to render Christiana Creek more navigable. 

A panther measuring seven feet one inch in length, 
was lately killed at Lehigh Gap, Pennsylvania, 

A bill to establish a public jail and penitentiary in Ala- 
bama, has been rejected by the house of representatives 
of that state—yeas M4, noes 38. 

The committee (of the house of representatives) on 
internal improvements, have unanimously reported a bill 
authorizing an additional subscription by the U. States, 
to the amount of @1,000,000, to the stock of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal company. 

During the year 184, there will be three eclipses, two 
of the moon, and one of the sun; the latter on Sunday, 
Nov. 30, which in some parts of the United States will be 
total 





An extensive and valuable mine of antimony has lately 
been discovered in Litehfield, Connecticut. 

The Nantucket Inquirer says, there is a flourishing fig 
tree in the garden of Thomas Macy, esq., of that town, 
the ripened fruit of which is pronounced fully equal to 
that growing in Charleston. 

A bil! has passed the legislature of Georgia appropria- 
ting @10,000 for the medical institute of that state. 

In Philadelphia an infant child of a poor woman, lying 
in a cradle at night, was almost devoured by rats. The 
amputation of one of its arms was necessary with the 
hope of saving its life. 

An infant child of Mrs Mary Cobler of Cumberland, 
Md, was burnt.to death a few days since during the tem- 
porary absenc® of its mother. The distressing event 
took place in the presence of the father, who was too 
drunk to afford any assistance. 

Dr Thomas F. Sargent, a physician of elevated stand- 
ing, and a highly estee: minister of the Methodist 
church in Cincinnati, swooned in the pulpit on the 29th 
ult., after he had read the text to the con and 
being taken to the house of a friend where medical aid 
was immediately procured, but in vain, he died in less 
than an hour. 

John Miller who was to have been e in Ohio, 
on the 27th ult., for being accessary to murder of his 
wife, has made his escape. 

Professor Tucker of the Virginia University, is 
ring for ication “the life and opinions He Thomas 
Jefferson.” It will comprise two octavo volumes, 

Among the 32 millions of inhabitants in France, there 
are 20,159 deaf and dumb persons—that is to , One in 
Grace tam apeses'es as wongs es 

tes to 1537. appears, OB 3B average, 
que out of 24 acquires justruction, 





UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, Which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be ined at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the t novels and 
rominces. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices, 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with om 
wanted in schools and demies, which will sold 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele's Bookstore, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan 8 


ORE NEW BOOKS at,the Buffalo Bookstore, 
No. 204 Main street: Memoirs of the Court of 
King Charles the Ist, in 2 vols. 4 Lacy Aikin, Phila- 
delphia; Memoirs of Mrs Ann H. J son, late mis 
sionary to Burmah, by Jas. D. Knowles, pastor of 
2d Baptist church, in Boston; Broad Grins, and Poeti- 
eal Vagaries, by Geo. Colman, the younger; Five 
Nights of St Albans, a romance, in 2 vols. by the author 
of “First and Last’; Sketches and Eccentricies of col. 
Crockett, new edition, in 2 vols. New York; Canter- 
bury Tales, (first series) in 2 vols. by Sophia and Har- 
riet Lee, Philadelphia; Chalmers, on the moral and 
intellectual constitution of man. 
jan 8 A. W. WILGUS. 


OTICE.—The copartnership of Ebenezer Johnson 
and Philander Hodge, is this day dissolved by 
mutual consent, except as relates to subsisting con- 
tracts entered into by them. 
The undersigned have formed a connexion in the 
ge business, under the name and 











rH f Fabra Hodge, & Co. his d 
rm o ge, .» to commence this day, 
and to be carried on at the office heretofore kept at No. 
134, Main street, by E. Johnson & Co. 
ey will receive for safe nme | and in deposite, 
all money entrusted with them, and allow an interest 
atand a the rate of 4 per ct. per annum, subject to 
be crawn out at the pleasure of depositor, and an 
interest at 6 per ct, on all deposites for three months or 
any longer period. 
he business of the late copartnership will be closed 
by one of the members of the present firm, at their office. 
Peg —- speedy payments, as prompt- 
ness W ex le 
= EBENEZER JOHNSON, 
PHILANDER HODGE, 
M. F. JOHNSON, 
Dated, January 1, 1934. Su 
EW PUBLICATIONS just received at the Buffalo 
Bookstore, no. 204 Main street: Library of stan- 
dard literature, vol. 1, containing the works of Edmurd 
Burke, 3 vols.; the works of Maria Edgeworth, vol. 8; 
Family Library, vol. 64, containing the history of Nu- 
bia and Abyssinia, by the Rev. Michael Russel; Alice 
Paulet, a sequel to Sydenham; Village Belles, Novel, 
2vole. &c. &e. 

A general and extensive assortment of classical and 
school books, will be kept constantly at wholesale and 
retail on terms accommodating. 

jan 8 A. W. WILGUS. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sam- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitute a portion of the 
tertain which ——- in this periodical. All 
cool encstann. 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded from 
the of this m ’ 
ine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first w of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, wel! printed on superior 
Paper, aud stitched {n covers. 
price is five dollars per annum, payabie in ad- 
vance. jaa 8 




















Bj00k AND FANCY Jon PRuvrine neatly apd 
expeditiously executed, by Verrinder & Bacon, at 
The wd f thei fie cnlide pale “s respecte 
su r 
fully octeies.. whe jan 8 
A FEW complete sets of the First Volume of the 
i , may be obtained, price two dol- 
lars each, at the igus, 204 Mais 


to be . store of A. W. wi 
or at office 0! publication 
jan 8 177 Main street, Buffalo. 


KS AND STATIONARY.—-At the Buffalo 
e, 204 Main st. now being received a large 
and full supply of , Stationary and fancy articies, 
for the fall and winter supply. 
jan 8 A. W. WILGUS. 


HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—-Key & 
Biddle have commenced the second volume of thas 

















gospe' 
Sephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and lite works which appear, 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental press; and occasionally 
original productions of American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work, so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily —— with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some re, an estimate of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 


Te Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
. ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for children in 
their own or other les, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very ae works 0 

the American Sunday School Union. They can furnish 
a library for a school which will contain volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther baeKks and corners, with marble covers. These 
volames contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of which the books treat. The price of the complete 
set is $41. 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pag 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set o 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve Volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and ohne by the committee of 
publication, posed of an equal number of the Bap- 
list, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of #42,46, the above 338 works can 
procured by any Sunday School, and Sunday School 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. ‘The terms 
for membership are for life @30, or $3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and d ties of the h hold! How many thousand 
little sompomes of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day schools, by c schools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra~ 
taitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addr to Frepericx W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3t 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.-—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
tinguished American writers. 
ch number will contain eighty full size octavo pa- 
= in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
jouble the amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, Cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a mediuin paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatesa 
attention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 
time be given. Terms of subscription, $* © pets or 
& CO., 
New York. 




















$3 for six months. PEABOD 
Jan 8 


HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe 
riodical contains <7 pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautifaj 
ne: on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
tis embell! with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by urtists of the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every penny | of subject. 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. Go- 
ye A ga Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
phia. 








LITERARY INQUIRER: 

Printed and published every Weddesday, by Verrin- 
der & Bacon, proprietors, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 

Terme—Two dollars per annum, in advance; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 25 
cents; three months, seventy five cents; both inva- 
riably in advance. 

Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 


; First insertion. Every subsequent ios 
7 lines and under, jae aa 7 25 «cents. 
ss i: 


37 1-2 “* 

18 “ “ 1,00 “ 50 “ 

Every additional 5 lines, 25 ‘‘ 12 1-2 “* 
A discount of 10 per cent. will be made to those whe 


advertise by the year, 


















